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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Principles of Geology; being an Attempt to 
explain the former Changes of the Earth’s 
Surface, by reference to Causes now in 
Operation.. By Charles Lyell, Esq., F.R.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. London, 1830. J. 
Murray. 

From the distinguished situation which the 

author of the work before us occupies, as 

Foreign Secretary to the Geological: Society, no 

less. than from the intrinsic importance of the 

subject, his Principles have. been looked for 
with more than ordinary impatience, and more 
than is customary with the scientific class of 
readers. The subject may indeed be said to be 
yet in its infancy when compared with many 
other departments of science: or, more correctly 
speaking, practical geology is yet in its infancy, 
though: it appears to be advancing with rapid 

strides through the different stages of its mi- 

nority; and at present may be ded as 

one of the most interesting and important 
branches of inquiry that can engage theatten- 
tion of man. ’ 

Mr. Lyell’s work differs from all others 
which have preceded: it, in being less encum- 
bered with hypothetical.speculations, on the one 
hand, and minute subdivisions of those fossil 
remains which pervade nearly the whole of the 
secondary and tertiary strata, on the other. 
In ‘point of classification, it.is inferior to the 
excellent Oudlines of Messrs,; Conybeare and 
Phillips; but as it is not addressed to the 
mere tyro in the seience, this is. of less im- 
portance. Mr, Lyell’s aim appears to have 
rr ve apn into effect, so far as the 
laborious research of an individualcan accom- 
plish, the excellent principles pursued by the 
Geological Society, that of collecting and col- 
lating facts jas the following extract will 

ify :— 

After taking a rapid historical view of the 
several theories of the earth which have been 
advanced by former geologists, our author re- 
marks;—“ A great body of new data were 
required, and the Geological Sqciety of London, 
founded in 1807, conduced greatly to the at- 
tainment of this desirable end. To multiply 
and record observations, and patiently to await 
the result at some future period, was the object 
Proposed by them; and it was their favourite 
maxim, that the time was not yet came for a 
general of geology, but that. all must be 
content for many years to be exclusively en- 
Gaged in furnishing materials for future ge- 
neralisations. By acting up to these principles 
with consistency, they in a few years disarmed 
all prejudice, and rescued the science from the 
imputation of being a dangerous, or at least 
but a visionary pursuit. © ® © Whether 
(says the author) our investigation. of the 
earth’s history and structure will eventually be 
productive of as great practical benefits to 
mankind, w~a knowledge of the distant hea- 
Yens, must remain for the decision of posterity. 
rhe not till astronomy had been. enriched by. 

of many centuries, and had 


made its way against popular prejudices to a 
sound theory, that its application to the useful 
arts was most conspicuous. The cultivation of 
geology began at a later period ; and ineverystep 
which it has hitherto made towards sound theo- 
retical principles, it has had to contend against 
more violent prepossessions. The practical 
advantages already derived from it have not 


been inconsiderable; but our generalisations 
are yet imperfect, and they who follow may be 
expected to reap the most valuable fruits of our 
labour.” 


To the justice of which conclusions, we offer 
our entire concurrence. 

The principal merit of the author of the work 
before us is that of endeavouring to simplify 
the subject as far as possible, by discarding 
those speculations relative to the Mosaic cos- 
mogony with which former writers have em- 
barrassed the study. That important changes 
have taken place in the relative position of the 
different strata composing the crust of the earth, 
and that many of these changes are still in ope- 
ration to a greater or less extent, is admitted by 
every geologist ; but, in tracing these changes, 
and investigating the physical laws by which 
they are induced, there is no more necessity 
for mixing geological investigation with the 
traditio records which have beet handed 
down to us from the great Hebrew lawgiver, 
than to refer chemistry, or aly other branch of 
physical science, to the same standard. We 
therefore entirely agree with Mr. Lyell, “ that 
the identification of the objects of geology with 
those of cosmogony has been the tnost common 
and ‘serious source of confusion.” 

Though we are far from asserting that the 
amiable Mr. Granville Penn*® and the able 
chemist Dr. Ure} are not justified in the geo- 
logical conclusions they have drawn, in order 
to harmonise with the Mosaic period assigned 
to the creation,t yet we do not dislike the 
argument, that it might be much better, 
for the interests of religion and the advance- 
ment of science, to keep the two branches of 
inquiry quite distinct. It is searcely possible 
to reconeile the original formation of the mate- 
rials of our globe, or even the comparatively 
recent formation of those myriads of organic 
remains that are imbedded many thausand 
feet in limestone rocks, and which attest the 
existence of countless ages, with the recent 
period which chronologists: have uniformly 
assigned as the era to which the divine hig- 
torian refers the creation of man. It does not 
impeach this record, to conceive the previous 
existence of organic and inorganic matter; and 
we are not therefore to be debarred from the 
inquiry, when we reflect, that the more we in- 
vestigate the wonders of creation, the more we 
feel. inclined to reverence and admire that Al- 
mighty Power by which such physical agency 
was originally p Can it diminish the 
awe and gratitude we feel on beholding the 


* Mineral and Mosaical Geologies. 
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beautiful designs. of the great Architect of the 
universe, to be told that the.globe we inhabit, 
and all the glorious orbs by which we are sur- 
rounded, have existed in sive stages of 
advancement for pamernbiietns 4 ages ? 

Mr. Lyell, professing to render his work a 
record of those changes which have taken place 
in the temperature of the crust of the earth, 
and the correspondent change of climate, judi- 
ciously observes—‘“* In the present state of our 
knowledge, we cannot pretend to institute a 
close comparison between the climate which 
prevailed during the gradual deposigion of our 
secondary formations and that of the older car- 
boniferous rocks; for the general temperature 
of the surface must at both epochs have been 
so dissimilar to that now experienced in the 
same, or perhaps in any latitudes, that proofs 
from analogy lose much of their value, and a 
larger body of facts is required to support theo- 
retical conclusions. If the signs of intense heat 
diminish, as some suppose,'in the newer groups 
of this great series, there are, nevertheless, in- 
dications i the animal forms of the continued 
prevalence of a climate which we might consi- 
der as tropical in its character. We may now 
turn our attention to the phenomena of the 
tertiary strata, which afford evidence of an ab. 
rupt transition from one description of climate 
to another. If this remarkable break in the 
regular sequence of physieal events is merely 
apparent, arising from the imperfect state of 
our knowledge, it nevértheless serves to set in 
a clearer poiut of view the intimate connexion 
between great changes in the physical geo- 
graphy of the earth, and revolutions in the 
mean temperature of the sir and water. We 
have already shewn, that when the climate was 
hottest, the northern hemisphere was, for the 
most part, occupied by the ocean, and it re- 
mains for us to point.out that the refrigeration 
did not become considerable until a very large 
portion of that ocean was converted into land, 
nor even untjl it was in some parts replaced b 
high mountain chains. Nor did the cold reac 
its maximum until these chains attained their 
full height and the lands their full extension.” 

The following extract shews Mr. Lyell’s 
views ing the comparative periods at 
which the secondary and tertiary series were 
thrown up from the great basin of the ocean ; 
but, although ingenious, it is difficult to recon- 
cile his conclusions with sound analogy, as we 
shall subsequently endeavour to shew. 

‘¢ A glance at the best geological maps now 
constructed of various countries in the northern 
hemisphere, whether in North America or 
Europe, will satisfy the inquirer, that the 
greater part of the present land has been 
raised from the deep, either between the period 
of the deposition of the chalk and that of the 
strata termed tertiary, or at subsequent pe- 
riods, during which various tertiary groups 
were formed in succession, For as the se- 
condary rocks, from the lias to the chalk, are, 
with.a few unimportant exceptions, marine, it 
follows, that every district now occupied by 
them has been converted into land since they 
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originated. We may prove, by reference to 
the relative altitudes of the secondary and ter- 
tiary groups, and several other circumstances, 
that a considerable part of the elevation of the 
older series was accomplished before the newer 
was formed. The Appennines, for example, as 
the Italian geologists hinted long before the 
time of Brocchi, and as that naturalist clearly 
demonstrated, rose several thousand feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean before the de- 
position of the sub-Appennine beds which flank 
them on either side. What now constitutes 
the central calcareous chain of the Appennines 
must for a long time have been a narrow, 
ridgy peninsula, branching off at its northern 
extremity from the Alps near Savonna. A 
line of volcanoes afterwards burst out in the 
sea, parallel to the axis of the older ridge. 
These igneous vents were extremely numerous, 
and the ruins of some of their cones and cra- 
ters (as those in Tuscany, for example) in- 
dicate such a continued series of eruptions, 
almost all subsequent to the deposition of ‘the 
sub-Appennine strata, that we cannot wonder 
at the vast changes in the relative level of land 
‘and sea that were produced. However minute 
the effect of each earthquake which preceded 
or intervened between such countless erup- 
tions, the aggregate result of their elevating 
or depressing operation may well be expected 
to display itself in seas of great depth, and 
hills of considerable altitude. Accordingly, 
the more recent shelly beds, which often con- 
tain rounded pebbles derived from the waste of 
contiguous parts of the older Appennine rocks, 
have been raised from one to two thousand 
feet ; but they never attain the loftier emi- 
nences of the Appennines, nor penetrate far 
into the higher and more ancient valleys ; for 
the whole peninsula was evidently subjected to 
the action of the same subterranean move- 
ments, and the older and newer groups of 
strata changed their level in relation to the 
sea, but not to each other. bd * 

‘¢ These phenomena (continues the author) 
are exhibited in the Alps on a much grander 
scale, those mountains being encircled by a 
great zone of tertiary rocks of different ages, 
both on their southern flank towards the 
plains of the Po, and on the side of Switzerland 
and Austria, and at their eastern extremity 
towards Styria and Hungary. This tertiary 
zone marks the position of former seas or gulfs, 
like the Adriatic, which were many thousand 
feet deep, and wherein strata moc: ther some 
single groups of which are not inferior in 
thickness to the whole of our secondary forma- 
tions in England. ‘ These marine tertiary 
strata rise to the height of from two to four 
thousand feet, and consist of formations of dif- 
ferent ages, characterised by different assem- 
blages of organised fossils. The older tertiary 
groups generally rise to greater heights, and 
form interior zones nearer the Alps. We may 
imagine some future convulsion once more to 
upraise this stupendous chain, together with 
the adjoining bed of the sea, so that the great- 
est mountains of Europe might rival the Andes 
in elevation, in which case, the Deltas of the Po, 
Adige, and Brenta, now encroaching upon the 
Adriatic, might be uplifted so as to form ano- 
ther exterior belt of considerable height around 
the south-eastern flank of the Alps.” 

Now, although Mr. Lyell has given us a 
diagram to illustrate the position of the strata 
across the peninsula, which divides the Medi- 
terranean from the Adriatic, (and we give full 
credit to the accuracy of his observations,) yet 
we can see no necessity for that imaginary line 
of demarcation which he draws between the 


elevation of the secondary and tertiary series 
from the bed of the ocean. We cannot per- 
ceive any proof, ‘‘ by reference to the relative 
altitudes of the secondary and tertiary groups, 
that a considerable part of the elevation of the 
older series was accomplished before the newer 
was formed.” On the contrary, as the tertiary 
series of the Appennines correspond in their 
organic remains with the tertiary strata de- 
posited in the great chalk basin of Paris, the 
Isle of Wight, and the London chalk basin, it 
is fair to infer that the same agency operated 
in each instance. Thus, if we go back to the 
remote period when the great basin of the 
Mediterranean, whence the whole peninsula of 
Italy was thrown up, was in a state of repose, 
with the tertiary strata overlying the chalk 
series, in parallel strata nearly horizontal ; and 
in this state of things, the same volcanic 
agency which has operated beneath the chalk 
series in a small scale in this country, (accord- 
ing to the opinion of Dr. Buckland, Mr. Co- 
nybeare, and other eminent geologists), be 
supposed to operate on a much grander scale 
under the chalk basin of the Mediterranean, 
we shall have precisely similar results. The 
up-heaving of the chalk will carry before it the 
superincumbent beds of the tertiary class to a 
certain extent, when a disruption of the latter 
will take place, from their being less tenacious. 
The expansive force still operating will drive 
the chalk strata into the ridge, or saddle-back 
form, as it is invariably observed to be at a far 
greater altitude than the broken strata of the 
tertiary class, which will necessarily recede on 
each side. 

Now, when we look at the gigantic power of 
volcanic agency which still prevails in the 
great ridges of the Mexican Andes, there is 
nothing improbable in the supposition, that the 
elevation of the peninsula of Italy might have 
been the work of a single day, or even a single 
hour, and that both the secondary and tertiary 
strata might have been lifted from the deep by 
the same-convulsion of nature. 

We will allow Mr. Lyell his minor pro- 
position, that these tertiary beds may have 
been the theatre of subsequent volcanic erup- 
tions. Indeed, such a result seems a natural 
sequence to the volcanic agency by which the 
whole mass of the peninsula was raised. For 
the lesser tenacity of the tertiary strata would 
doubtless afford a more ready exit to the vol- 
canic fire beneath than the more com 
limestone series; and the succession of small 
volcanoes running parallel with the chalk ridge 
on each side, would be the natural result, as 
described by our author. 

We must, however, defer further remarks on 
this very able work. 








The Hobart-Town Almanac for 1830. 18mo. 
pp- 272. Hobart Town. James Ross. 
WE last year noticed our distant contemporary ; 
and have now to call the attention of our home 
readers to this new annual specimen of his 
industry and talents. Togetherwith the usual 
Almanac matters, addressed to the meridian 
and wants of Australia, this little tome con- 
tains a very picturesque and novel itinerary, 
which gives us good notions of the scenery, &c. 
of the country. From this we select, as a spe- 
cimen, the following passages of an excursion in 

Van Diemen’s Land. 
ee is thus painted at the starting of 
the ty :— 

** As we sallied forth, the day was just 
opening, and my chanticleer and his two mates 
were hopping to the ground from the higher 





branches of a honeysuckle tree (Banksia inte- 








A 
grifolia, an umbrageous bush about twenty feet 
high), in which they had taken roost and spent 
the night. Our way for a short distance lay 
up 2 beautiful valley, with the river and its 
opposite bank on one side, and a lofty range of 


hills to the west. The sun was just raisi 

his red disk above the horizon, and had already 
awakened the wattle bird, which flew, uttering 
its singular note, with its long yellow pendants 
or ear-drops, from tree to tree as we advanced, 
A slight dew, just enough to deck the grass 
with pearls, hung upon the blades, having ra. 
ther a frosty appearance where the long sha. 
dows of the trees yet eclipsed it from the sun’s 
rays. At intervals, the magpie, though un. 
seen, filled the valley with its loud but sweet 
song, or rather bar of music. Here and there, 
a little bandicoot or a kangaroo rat would start 
from beneath our feet, and run with the velo. 
city of an arrow for shelter in the scrub ; and 
sometimes, a noble buck kangaroo, with two 
or three attendants, sitting upright on his 
haunckhes, after looking at us attentively as if 
waiting our near approach, would all at once 
turn round and hop off with the elegance and 
elasticity peculiar to that animal. * * 

* Our way through this almost impervious 
forest continued in a westerly direction for 
about four miles. At last we thought we could 
perceive a lightness in the horizon a-head, 
which gradually became more evident; and we 
eventually emerged on the edge of a very ex- 
tensive plain, in the midst of which was mt 
rushy lagoon. On looking round we were not 
a little surprised to see several small parties of 
blacks, some strolling about, while others sat 
in little families, as it were, round small fires. 
We found they were a tribe of about sixty or 
seventy, whom I had occasionally met with 
before, and who had sometimes visited Hobart 
Town, where they had been kindly treated by 
the government and the inhabitants, who had 
supplied them with provisions, clothing, and 
blankets. Here we slackened our pace, willing 
to waste a few minutes on the new scene which 
presented itself. As we were walking towards 
one of the little parties, a tall fellow overtook 
us with a bunch of seven fat, but strong-smel- 
ling, opossums slung on his back and round his 
neck. We followed him to the fire, and he 
very deliberately chucked them all upon it, one 
after the other, just as he had caught them. 
The company seemed to have little to say; for 
but few words passed between them, and what 
was rather mortifying to gentlemen in our rank 
of life, they scarcely deigned to leok upon us. 
On our parts, however, we could not help ad- 
miring their upright and even elegant gait, 
which would be a pattern to any Bond Street 
lounger. It was quite indicative of persons 
who had little to do, with their pleasure only 
to seek. Their air of independence was quite 
charming ; and upon reflection, I know no race 
of people who have greater: claims to that pro- 
perty. So perfectly indifferent were they of 
dress and clothing, that several of them had 
cast away the blankets they had liad in Hobart 
Town, as an unnecessary incumbrance. What 
a host of supervacaneous tinkers, tailors, dress- 
makers, shoemakers, bottle blowers, shop-keep- 
ers, store-keepers, and manufacturers of all sorts 
of things, are thrown into the shade by these ab- 
original ladies and gentlemen! Diogenes with 
his tub is a slave to luxurious life compared to 
them. The only symptom of weakness which 
they betrayed, was the pains that some of them 
(no doubt dandies in their community) took with 
their heads. They had smeared their hair with 
a red pigment mixed with grease ; and one 
gentleman had decorated himself with two 
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a 
white cockatoo feathers. In this respect they 
resembled some of the civilised race, whom I 
have known besmear their heads with per- 
fumed pomatum, or some of the four-legged 
canine species whom I have sometimes, when 
they come across some putrified or strong-smel- 
ling substance, rub their cheeks against it until 
they have thoroughly imbibed the stench. As 
soon as the opossums were singed and well 
heated on one side, our cook turned them on 
the other, and then dragging them by the leg 
from the fire, he scraped off the fur, and with 
a sharp flint cut out the inside, and again threw 
it on the fire, from which it was soon after 
taken and eaten, without the trouble of knife 
or fork, in a half-raw state. Occasionally they 
would take a short walk to the lagoon, and 
laying themselves on their breast, and dipping 
their mouths into the water, drink, without 
cups or chalice, the pure element of nature. 
They then returned to their rural hearth, and 
sitting or reclining on the ground, they dozed 
as deliciously as if they had reposed on a velvet 
couch. Notwithstanding the kindness and civi- 
lity shewn by the settlers in the colony gene- 
rally to these benighted people, I regret to say, 
that in other instances the conduct of unprin- 
cipled stock-keepers, remote from restraint, has 
gradually incited a spirit of hostility towards 
the whites, which scarce any effort or inge- 
nuity of the authorities appears able to subdue 
or counteract. The best possible arrangements 
have lately been adopted by the government 
t out the island, and parties of military 
and field police are stationed to watch or scour 
various districts; so that if the whole of the 
tribes are not speedily apprehended, a certain 
period must be put to their outrages. An esta- 
blishment has been formed on Brune island, 
superintended by Mr. Robinson, for the domes- 
tication and instruction of such as are caught, 
and considerable progress has already been made 
in eivilising about twenty or more, who now 

compose that establishment. = = 
“The sun was already fast descending be- 
hind the Western lakes, lengthening the sha- 
dows of the few straggling trees that here and 
there enlivened the edge of the Shannon, when 
crossing a curious ravine, where the-river took 
a sudden bend, forming an acute angle in its 
course, we arrived at a cluster of very curious 
upright rocks that stood upon a rising ground. 
Here we resolved to take up our abode for the 
night. Having selected a place for the scene 
of our bivouac, my friend and I left Regan and 
Carrots to prepare the essentials while we scru- 
tinised the neighbourhood. In parts the rocks 
stood up like the turrets of a castle, in others 
ranged themselves along like a temple of the 
Druids; here and there they formed curious 
caves; and, in short, it was the. most singular 
conglomeration of alluvial remains that I have 
ever witnessed. Among them grow some fine 
Specimens of that species of eucalyptus called 
the cider-tree—from its exuding a quantity of 
saccharine liquid resembling molasses. Streaks 
of it were to be seen dripping down the bark 
im various parts, which we tasted, and found 
very palatable. The natives have a method, at 
= proper season, of grinding holes in the tree, 
rom which the sweet juice flows plentifully, 
and is collected in a hole at the root. We saw 
on of these covered up with a flat stone, 
btless to prevent the wild animals from 
coming to drink it. When allowed to remain 
some time, and to ferment, it settles into a 
> sort of wine or cider, rather intoxicating 
~ nara to any = Here we ate our last 
reserving but a small portion of tea 
snd sugar for next morning. As we lay our- 


selves to rest on the grass, we were again sere- 
naded by the cawing of the rooks as in the 
preceding evening, but with the addition of 
the purling of the adjoining stream as it fell 
several yards and dashed itself on the perpen- 
dicular rocks on the opposite bank.” 

As we began with Morning, so must Even- 
ing, and a remarkable echo, close our notice. 

“ After travelling about four miles, we again 
emerged into light at the upper end of an ex- 
tensive marsh or plain, about four or five miles 
in length, and one or two broad. Pursuing 
our course through some thick bushes that 
grow on the upper edge of this plain, for about 
another half mile, just as the sun was setting, 
and gave to the scene an enchanting serenity, 
we all at once found ourselves on the border 
of an extensive lake. The pleasure we en- 
joyed at the beautiful sight was enhanced by 
conceiving ourselves the first discoverers of it 
among Europeans, and we stood upon the sandy 
beach viewing the black swans as they sailed 
along its surface, and the long dark shadows 
cast by the setting sun from the western bank 
and from two beautiful little islands that stood 
near the centre,—we stood, I say upon the 
beach, forgetting all the fatigues of the day, 
and fancying ourselves the lords and masters 
of the scene before us. The sun, however, 
quickly disappeared, and when we had satiated 
our eyes with the heavenly prospect, I took a 
fancy to shoot a black swan as it glided past. 
The echo that succeeded the report continued 
to reverberate in a circle as it were round the 
shores, in three distinct and successive parts. 
The effect was sublime, and we exulted in a 
sort of rhapsody, as we repeated the effects by 
other shots in the discovery of so eloquent, so 
supreme a charm of nature, in so remote and 
hitherto unfrequented a part of Van Diemen’s 
land.” 








Clarence: a Tale of our own Times. 3 vols. 
London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 


Tue title of this work gives us little idea of 
the contents, which are American entirely, 
and exclusively American, and evidently written 
by a native. As a novel, it has no striking 
characteristics ; the plot is full of old-fashioned 
improbabilities and mysteries—the personages 
as beautiful and superexcellent on the one side, 
as they are detestable and wicked on the other. 
Mrs. Layton is a Transatlantic copy of Lady 
Delacourt ; only the desire of something of 
novelty in the delineation has occasioned an in- 
consistency not in Miss Edgeworth’s model. But 
what attracts our attention to these pages is 
their national character; and we proceed to 
extract two or three amusing specimens. 

Dinner Difficulties. —“ ‘1 ordered the dinner 
yesterday,” said Miss Clarence, with faint voice 
and faint heart; for she well knew that the 
result of ordering a dinner bore a not very 
faint resemblance to that of ‘ calling spirits 
from the vasty deep.’ ‘ Yes, ma’am, I know 
you ordered it; but I told Amandy to let you 
know that the butcher did not come down 
from the vi this morning, and we’ve 
neither lamb nor veal in the house.’ ‘ But 
we have Neal’s fine mutton.’ ‘ Not a pound 
of it. He came up yesterday to say his fat 
sheep had all strayed away.’ ‘ Why did not 
you tell me?’ ‘ You were riding out, ma’am, 
and I sent John to Hilson for a roaster.’ 
‘ Oh, spare me, Becky; a roaster, you know, 
is papa’s aversion, and mine too.’ ‘ I know 


that, Miss Gertrude; but then I thought to 
myself, it’s no time to be notional whén there’s 








be had for love or money; but as ill luck 
would have it, Hilson had engaged the whole 
nine for the Independence dinner—a delightsome 
sight they'll be, all standing on their feet, with 
each an ear of corn in his mouth. But think. 
ing of them,’ added Becky—mentally reproach. 
ing herself for this gush of professional enthu- 
siasm,—* thinking of them won’t fill our 
dishes; and so, Miss Gertrude, I want you to 
send word to the Widow Carter, you must 
have her fowls whether or no. To be sure 
they'll be rather tough, killed at this time of 
day.’ ‘* Yes, Becky, since we know why she 
refuses them, they would be too tough eating 
for any of us. No, I had rather give our 
friends a dinner of strawberries and cream.’ 
‘ Cream! the thunder turned all that last 
evening.” ‘ The elements against us too!’ 
‘Elements! ice-creams, you mean. No, ma’am, 
they were mixed last night; but Malviny says 
she can’t stay to freeze them. She must go 
down to the village to Mrs. Smith’s funeral. 
She says the general expects it. ‘ It is a hard 
case, Becky; but we must make the best of it. 
You must not let this Englishman spy out the 
nakedness of our land. Your fingers and 
brains never failed me yet, Becky. Now let 
us think what we have to count upon.’ 
‘ There’s as good a ham as ever came from 
Virginia.’ * Yes, or Westphalia either; and as 
beautiful lettuces as ever grew. Ham and 
salad is a dinner for a prince, Becky ; and then 
you can make up a dish from the veal of 
yesterday with currie—boullie a tongue—pre- 
pare a dish of maccaroni—see that the ver. 
micelli soup is of your very best, Becky—papa 
says nobody makes it better—and the trout, 
you forgot the trout, here comes old Frank up 
the avenue with them now—bless the old soul, 
he never disappoints us—boil, stew, fry the 
trout; every body likes fresh trout. As to the 
ice-creams, tell Malvina she shall go-down to 
the village to every funeral for a year to come, 
if she will give up the general’s lady. The 
dinner will turn out well yet, Becky. As you 
often say, it’s always darkest just before day.’ ”’ 
A proposal :— 
“ To Miss Clarence. 

“ Respected lady,‘ If a man would thrive, 
he should wive,’ therefore, as agent, and act- 
ing for my son (John Smith), I have the satis- 
faction of proposing an alliance (matrimonial) 
between you and him (that is; my son). He 
is a remarkable genteel young man in a draw- 
ing-room (John is)—quite up to any thing ; 
but as that is where you have seen him 
(chiefly), I shall say no more about it, only 
observing, that my son (John) always goes for 
the first (he can afford it), i. e. Wheeler’s 
coats, Whitmarsh’s pantaloons, Byrne’s boots, 
&c. &e., which is (I take it) the reason he has 
made you, valued lady, his choice, you being 
the first match in the city (at present). John 
(my son) has been a healthy lad from the egg, 
and cleanly (his mother says), thorough cleanly. 
A touch of the intermittent that he is taken 
down with (this evening), makes nothing 
against it (i. ¢. against his constitution). As 
I have found procrastination (in all kinds of 
business) a bad thing, and to strike while the 
iron’s hot a safe rule (without exceptions), and 
as the doctor says my son (John) may be down 
for a week, I concluded (knowing his mind) 
not to delay, for fear of accidents. As I have 
not writ a love-letter since I married my wife, 
I hope you will, ma’am, excuse all mistakes 
and deficiencies. As soon as I receive a punc- 
tual answer (to the above), we will arrange all 
matters of business (there I’m at —. to 
your and your honoured father’s wishes. 
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rors excepted,) your obedient servant to com- 
mand, ma’am, Sam’t SmitTH.” 

There are some curious marks of ignorance 
as regards English customs‘and facts. The tra- 
veller, for example, is a little effusion of spleen: 
we are not aware that even one of our gastro- 
nomes would deem salad with fish any sole- 
cism either in taste or manners: the hat under 
the arm belongs to our grandfathers: Sir 
Benjamin West must thank these pages for his 
title: and there is not a little national par- 
tiality in stamping the heroine as perfect. in 
her literary taste, because she prefers Bryant 
to Byron. We think these volumes the pro- 
duction of a lady ;* for they often display much 
tact and vivacity, that lively perception of the 
ridiculous which is so truly feminine; but 
they are deficient in all that requires a higher 
degree of power—they can copy well, but not 
create. Yet if Clarence be a first essay, we do 
think its author might attain a much greater 
success. 





Vol. II. Historic Anec- 
London, 1830. Colburn 
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dotes; France. 
and Bentley. 

“ ALTHOUGH the History of France,” it is 

observed in the preface to this volume, ‘ has 

been for many centuries so intimately con- 
nected with that of Great Britain, the English 
reader has not, heretofore, been sufficiently 
supplied with the means of obtaining an easy 
knowledge of even’ its most’ leading events. 
The object of the present volume is to afford, 
accompanied by historical data, as correct an 
idea as could be preserved within a space 
necessarily limited, of the most remarkable 
circumstances that have taken place, and the 
most extraordinary men who have flourished in 
the kingdom of France, from the earliest period 
of its history to the times in which we live. 

And, it is prem «that, ‘while contributing 

to their amusetnefit; especial care has been 

taken to add to the‘information of the young. 

* History is philosophy teaching by example ;’ 

and the following pages may supply many an 

excellent lesson te'those who desire that, while 
amused, they should also be improved: that 

Pleasure should be at all times the handmaid 

of Knowledge; and. only welcome when she 

visits in company with her more valuable 
associate.” : 

Such is the intention of the work. As a 
specimen. of its execution, we subjoin,—from 
no motive of selection, however, other than its 
offering a consecutive extract of convenient 
length,—the account of the celebrated Maid of 
Orleans: and, at a period when the affairs of 
France excite such a vivid interest throughout 
the world, we must consider it a very oppor- 
tune chance which has produced a volume for 
the young (and old too) so full of the not less 
striking events that have so strangely diversi- 
fied the history of this country. is by com- 
paring the past that we can judge of the pre- 
sent ; and assuredly these anecdotes are as full 
of matter for réflection as they are in them- 
selves memorable and interesting. 

* In 1422, Charles the Sixth died, and the 
kingdom was inherited by his son, Charles the 
Seventh, surnamed ‘ the Victorious.’ During 
the first six years of his reign, the English 
arms in France were almost uniformly suc- 
cessful; and the young king was reduced 
nearly to a state ef penury. Nor was he 


* We have since learnt that they are written by a Miss 
wick, the author ofa pleasing volume, (the name of 

which we cannot just now call to mind), and are a repub- 
lication from America, as we suspected.. We state this as 
@ proof (certainly not needed) of our critical sagacity, 
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previously very fortunate, for shortly before he 
obtained the crown, he had been forced to 
supply his table even by the sale of his wife's 
jewels. His little court was torn by intestine 
factions; the English, under the command of 
John, Duke of Bedford, uncle to Henry theSixth, 
were proceeding to lay siege to Orleans; and 
the ruin of Charles appeared inevitable—when 
an occurrence, the most singular in the records 
of history, turned the scale in his favour, and 
restored him in power to the throne of his 
ancestors. The fortitude, courage, perseve- 
rance, and cruel death of the Maid of Orleans 
form one of the most romantic and interesting 
portions of French history: her spirit and 
good fortune may with propriety be called 
marvellous ; since, informed as we happily are, 
we cannot deem it, as in her own time it was 
universally deemed, miraculous. Joan d’Are, 
a native of Droimy, near Vaucouleurs, on the 
Meuse, was a country girl, somewhat above 
twenty years of age, handsome, lively, and of 
irreproachable conduct. She had been early 
accustomed to the management of horses, and 
rode with grace and ease, having filled the 
humble situation of maid in the inn of her 
native village; where she had frequent op- 
portunities of hearing discussed the calamities 
and misery under which the lower orders were 
suffering, the deplorable state of the country, 
and the peculiar character of Charles—one so 
strongly inclined to friendship and affection — 
which naturally rendered him the hero of that 
sex whose generous minds place little bounds to 
their enthusiasm. These discussions warmed 
the maiden’s imagination, rendered her indig- 
nant against the English, and inspired her 
with the noble resolution of delivering her 
country from its enemies. She went therefore 
to Vaucouleurs, obtained admittance to Bau- 
dricourt, the governor, and assured him that 
she had sgen visions, and heard voices ex- 
horting Ker to re-establish the throne of France. 
An uncommon, intrepidity of soul made her 
overlook, all the dangers which might attend 
her in such a design ; and the village-girl burst 
forth at once into the fearless heroine. Doubt- 
less her inexperienced mind mistook the im- 
pulses of passion for heavenly inspiration ; for 
no one act of Joan d’Arc leads to the belief 
that she ever contemplated imposition. The 
governor of Vaucouleurs treated her at first 
with neglect; but after a time, wisely con- 
sidering that, in the present state of affairs, 
advantage might, be taken of her enthusiasm, 
he entered into her views, and sent her, with 
proper attendants and recommendation, to the 
king, who was then residing at Chinon. The 
age was one of almost unbounded credulity ; 
and it was the interest of the king and his 
friends, when acoepting her services, to per- 
suade the people she was sent by God. She 
resided two months at Chinon, and the priest. 
hood confirmed the rumour of her being an 
inspired person. It is but fair to suppose that 
all were disposed to believe what they so 
ardently wished. Joan, armed cap-d-pie, and 
mounted on horseback, was triumphantly pre- 
sented to the people as the messenger of Hea- 
ven, and began her martial transactions by es- 
corting a large conyoy for the supply of Orleans, 
as the English were then besieging that city. 
She ordered the soldiers to confess themselves 
before they set out.on their enterprise; ba- 
nished from the camp all dissolute characters ; 
and carried in her own hand a consecrated 
banner, on which the Supreme Being was re- 
presented grasping the globe of earth, and sur- 
rounded with fleurs-de-lis. The Maid wrote to 








the commanders.of the English troops, desiring 
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them, in the name of the Omnipotent Creator, 
to raise the siege’ and evacuate France, and 
menaced them with divine vengeance in case 
of their disobedience. The English affected to 
deride her and her heavenly commission, but 
their imaginations were secretly affected by the 
strong feeling that prevailed in all around 
them; and they waited with anxious expecta. 
tion for the issue of these extraordinary pro. 
ceedings. Strange it was, but no less true, 
that provisions were safely and peaceably per. 
mitted to enter the city; and Joan was re. 
ceived as a celestial deliverer by all the inhabit. 
ants, who now believed themselves invincible 
under her influence. An alteration of affairs 
was visible to the whole civilised world, whose 
attention was fixed upon the war between two 
such nations; and the sudden change had a 
proportionate effect on the minds of both par- 
ties. The spirit resulting from a long course 
of uninterrupted good fortune, was rapidly 
transferred from the victors to the vanquished. 
The Maid cried aloud for an immediate sally 
of the garrison—her ardour roused to exertion 
—she attacked and conquered. Nothing, after 
this success, seemed impossible to her votaries ; 
she declared that within a little time the En. 
glish would ‘be entirely driven from their en- 
trenchments, and was herself foremost in the 
battle, animating and exhorting her troops. 
Nor was her bravery more singular than her 
presence of mind: in one attack she was 
wounded by an arrow in the neck ; she pulled 
the weapon out with her own hands, had the 
wound quickly dressed, and hastened back to 
head the troops and plant her victorious banner 
on the ramparts of the adversary. The En- 
glish no longer denied that Joan was inspired, 
but they declared she was possessed by an evil, 
not a good spirit. Whether ‘the Maid of 
Orleans’ (an appellation given to her when 
she.pad_ finally" gueceeded in obliging the En- 
glish ‘to raise a siege upon which so much 
money and so*many valuable lives had been ex- 
pended) really acted upon her own counsel or 
upon that of the French general, Dunois (as it 
was said), she is alike entitled to our praise 
and admiration; for there is often as much 
wisdom shewn in following, as in giving advice. 
And it must never be forgotten that, when 
necessary, she curbed her visionary temper and 
zeal by prudence and discretion. The Maid 
gave two promises to Charles; one that she 
would force the invaders to raise the siege of 
Orleans; the other, that she would see him 
crowned at Rheims. The former having been 
kept, the latter remained to be fulfilled. The 
king joined his victorious people, and, accom- 
panied by her who might be truly termed his 
guardian angel, set out for that ancient city. 
Such was the universal panic, that he hardly 
perceived he was marching yy ne enemy's 
country. When he arrived at Rheims, he was 
there joined by the Dukes of Lorraine and 
Bar; and next day, the 17th of July, 1429, 
his coronation was performed with the holy 
oil, to which we have elsewhere referred, and 
which, it was said, a pigeon had brought to 
King Clovis from heaven, on the first esta- 
blishment of the French monarchy. The 
Maid of Orleans stood by his side in com- 
plete armour, displaying that sacred ban- 
ner with which she had so often animated 
his troops and dismayed his enemies. W _~ 
the impressive ceremony was concluded, she 
threw herself at the monarch’s feet, and shed a 
flood of exulting and tender tears. ‘ At last, 
she exclaimed, ‘my dear sovereign, the will 
of God is fulfilled ; in this happy event he hath 
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Fitly this life’s compared to night 
= gloomy darkness shades the tide 
Just like the morn’s, our glimmering 
Reflected from the Deity. 
When will celestial morn i 
These dark surrounding 
I'm sick of this vexatious state, 
Where cares invade my peaceful hours ; 
Strike the last blow, O courteous fate! 
I'll smiling fall like mowed flowers ; 
ri on rn this clogging clay, 
And, sweetly singing, soar away. 
What’s money but refined dust ? 
What’s honour but an empty name? 
And what is soft enticing lust 
But a consuming idle e? 
Yea, what is all beneath the sky 
But emptiness and vanity ? 
With thousand ills our life’s “pare 
There’s here worth living for ; 
In the lone grave I long to rest, 
And be harass’d here no more : 
Where joy’s fantastic, grief’s sincere, 
And where there’s nought for which I care. 
Thy word, O Lord, shall be my qiites 
Heaven, where thou dwellest, is my goal ; 
Through corrupt life grant I pm | glide 
With an untainted upward soul : 
Then may this life, this dreary night, 
Dispelled be‘by morning light.” 

We now dismiss this volume; of which, if only 
two pages had been omitted, we should: have 
spoken with unqualified eulogy; and we are 
sorry to have been compelled to do otherwise; 
but we are sure, after what we noticed of 
Burns, that Mr. Pickering will consult the 
wide and extensive popularity of this elegant 
and delightful publication most efficaciously, by 
impressing the editor with the remembrance, 
that it is especially calculated to win its way 
among the fair and young, for whose reading 
every indiscreet word is a blot, every impure 
image a pollution. We pray him to let none 
such escape his vigilance in new editions of the 
past or in future volumes. 
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Autobiographical Memoirs of Timour. | 4to. 
pp- 180. London, 1830. Murray, Parbury, &c. 
To that excellent institution, the Oriental 
Translation Committee, we are already in- 
debted for many valuable publications. Our 
acknowledgments must now be made for an- 
other very curious and interesting volume—the 
Mulfuzat Timiry, or Memoirs of the Great 
Moghul Emperor Timour (or Tamerlane), ori- 
ginally composed, or dictated, by himself, in 
the Jagalay-Turkey language, translated into 
Persian by Aby Taleb Hussyny, and into En- 
glish by Major Charles Stewart, whose reputa- 
tion as an Orientalist has long been established 

by various works. 

The Jnstitutes of Timour were published many 
years ago, by Davy and White. Respecting the 
authenticity of the Memoirs, Major Davy bears 
witness, in a letter to Dr. White (1779), but 
mentions the extreme difficulty of procuring 
them. ‘Shah Aulum,” says he, “the present 
moghul, has a beautiful copy of the History 
and Institutes of Timour, which he holds in 
such esteem, and of which he is so exceedingly 
careful, that, though he granted me the use of 
any other book in his possession, this he posi- 
tively excepted by name, as a work so rare and 
valuable, that he could not trust it to the care 
of any person whatever.’ Yet of this imperial 
volume Major Stewart obtained two transcripts, 
containing Timour’s account of himself from 
his birth (A.D. 1336) during the first forty- 
one years of his life, and reminding us in many 
passages of another very entertaining publica- 
tion, the Autobiographical Memoirs of Jehan- 
guir, which lately issued from the press of the 
Oriental Translation Committee. The .two 
great eastern despots evince the same ambition 
and love of conquest, the same affected zeal 
for religion, and the same superstition. Yet 








Timour, who frequently consulted astrologers, 
and was faviured with numerous dreams, 
omens, and v;sions, encouraging him in his 
favourite designs, says, ‘‘ Another extraordi- 
nary circumstance was this: whenever I under- 
took any thing, I cared not whether it was 
deemed a lucky or unlucky hour, but, placing 
my faith on God, I commenced it: yet the 
astrologers always affirmed, that whatever I had 
undertaken, the hour had been propitious for 
the event.” When he felt a desire to conquer 
some distant province, he ‘‘ determines on a 
holy war against the unbelievers ;” and in 1367 
‘* I entered,” says he, ‘‘ my thirty-third year, 
and being of a restless disposition, I was much 
inclined to invade some of the neighbouring 
countries.” He was extremely shocked one 
day at having unintentionally trodden on an 
ant; yet ordered that melted lead should be 
poured down the throats of some persons*who 
had indulged in wine; and he tells us himself, 
‘** At the time I invaded the province of Fars, 
the people of Shiraz took part with Shah 
Mansur, and having joined him, put my go- 
vernor to death ; I therefore gave orders for a 
general massacre of the inhabitants,” &c. Of 
the numerous visions, dreams, and other extra- 
ordinary circumstances which always occurred 
most opportunely, and served to encourage 
Timour (or rather his troops) on occasions of 
importance, we shall notice one. ‘‘ At the 
period when I invaded Fars, Shah Mansur 
came unexpectedly on me with five thousand 
horse ; I called out for a spear, but none of my 
attendants were in readiness. I suddenly saw 
a spearman in the form and dress of an Arab at 
my side, who gave into my hand a lance, and 
said, ‘ O God, assist Timour!’ At this in- 
stant Shah Mansur fell from his horse, and my 
son Shah Kukh came up with and wounded 
him. When I made inquiry for the Arab, he 
was no where to be found; but I subdued the 
province of Fars.” 





Pompeiana ; or, Observations of the Topogra- 
phy, Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii. 
By Sir William Gell, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c 
Part III. Jennings and Chaplin. 

From the present Part of Sir William Gell’s 

curious and interesting publication, we extract 

a portion of his description of the Pantheon, 

or College of the Augustales, which was exca- 

vated in the years 1821-22. 

“* This edifice, which is called on the spot 
the Pantheon, for no other reason than that 
twelve pedestals were found in its centre, is 
one of which the use is the least evident of any 
at Pompeii. The plan is, as nearly as possible, 
similar to that of the building miscalled the 
Temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli, but which, by 
the more recent excavations, is proved to con- 
tain the baths or therme of Puteoli, with their 
appropriate medicinal spring, now cleared and 
applied to its original use. In each of these 
edifices we find an open court, with its colon- 
nades and little chambers, and, in each, we 
have a circular or polygonal tholos in the cen- 
tre, corresponding with that which Pausanias 
describes at Epidauros as the place where pa- 
tients waited till they could enter the bath. 
In each we find, exactly in the same relative 
situation, a temple or building evidently more 
sacred than the porticos ; but these coincidences 
only serve to prove, that the convenience of 
such a disposition of the apartments of public 
buildings was the motive for its frequent adop- 
tion in places serving for the union of any 
great concourse of people. Signor Carlo Bo- 
nucci, in his work printed at Naples in the 


year 1826, has called a part of this edifice the 











— 
Temple of Augustus, and considers the re. 
mainder as the scene of the sacred banquet of 
the Augustales; and there seems no reason to 
doubt this theory, except the difficulty of find. 
ing so large a piece of ground, in the centre of 
a city already built, for the erection of such a 
fabric, and for such a purpose, at so late a 
period. Yet Vitruvius, cited by Signor Bo. 
nucci, gives such a situation for the Temple of 
Augustus. The Augustales were highly ho. 
noured, as we are informed by Vegetius, being 
chosen by Augustus, the founder of the order, 
to lead the troops in battle; and they seem to 
have presided at the feasts and games called 
Augustalia, in honour of that deified emperor. 
Tacitus has given some accounts of the insti. 
tution, and Lipsius has added almost every 
thing else that was known of the Augustales, 
till the numerous inscriptions at Pompeii proved 
that they were of great consequence in that 
city, though neither their office nor their an. 
tiquity is likely to conciliate the respect of the 
moderns, or give any interest to their history. 
They seem, by one inscription, to have been 
six in number at Pompeii. It appears, how- 
evef, that the Augustales were possessed of 
funds which supplied them with the means of 
feasting, and inviting their fellow-citizens to 
partake in the banquet, for which purpose the 
building now called the Pantheon was so well 
calculated, that, whether belonging to a par- 
ticular order, or the common property of all 
the inhabitants of Pompeii, it may be safely 
considered as a place of feasting or carousal 
under the protection of some deity, who, from 
his more elevated sacellum, was supposed to 
overlook and patronise the banquet. That 
such was the destination of this edifice, and 
that it differed but little in its uses from that 
which the Greeks called Lesche, and the mo- 
dern Italians a Trattoria and coffee-house, seems 
to be rendered more probable by many of its 
internal decorations ; while its proximity to the 
Forum, the chief resort of the inhabitants of 
the city, would point out this situation as the 
most eligible for a place of conversation and 
refreshment. Pausanias, in his account of 
Delphi, describes a building called Lesche, 
which, he says, was a place of meeting and 
conversation common in many of the more an- 
cient cities of Greece, where, says Harpocra- 
tion, citing Cleanthes, the Lesche was sacred to 
Apollo. In that was a temple, asin this at Pom- 
peii, and the walls were covered with paintings, 
some of which represented the very personages 
repeated on the walls of our Pantheon. The 
Lesche of Lacedwmon was even called Poikilos, 
or painted ; and as most of the smaller temples 
had little light, these pictures must, like those 
of Pompeii, have been disposed on the walls of 
the portico or peribolus. The Lesche of Del- 
phi, among other historical paintings, had many 
Homeric subjects. Ulysses, Ariadne, Theseus, 
Penelope, Phedra, Bacchus, and Ethra, were 
among the personages represented there; and 
we find many of these on the walls of the Pom- 
peian edifice, with other scenes taken from 
Italian history. It must be confessed that this 
coincidence of ornament proves little more than 
that the plans and decorations of many public 
buildings were not very dissimilar ; as a portico, 
surrounding a court with a more sacred portion 
at one extremity, would be the characteristic 
of the greater number of them. That feasting, 
however, was the principal motive for assem- 
bling in the porticos of Pompeii, may be pre- 
sumed from the subjects of many of the s 
paintings. The street which rans along “— 
north side of the Pantheon from the Temp 
of Jupiter has been called that of dried fruits, 
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from the number of figs, raisins, chestnuts, and 

ums,. fruits in glass vases, lentils, hempseed, 
and other objects of the same kind, found in 
the shops. Bread, scales, money, and moulds 
for pastry, were among the discoveries ; and a 
bronze statue of Fame, of small size and fine 
work, with golden armlets. We find at the 
northern entrance, which has on a pilaster the 
name CELSVM, and near which was found a 
box containing an engraved stone set in a gold 
ring, with 41 silver medals and 1036 brass 
coins, Cupids employed in making bread, or 
driving the ass, crowned with a wreath, that 
brought the flour. On the opposite side, they 
are employed in making garlands for the guests. 
On the wall at the southern entrance is paint- 
ed a hatchet for cutting the meat; while hams, 
boars’ heads, fish, and other viands, compose 
the picture. In other places we find geese, 
turkeys, vases full of eggs, fowls and game 
ready plucked for roasting, oxen and sheep, 
dishes of fruit, and a cornucopia poured out, 
with a variety of amphore for holding wine, 
and every other sort of accessory for the ban- 
quet. To the evidence of the pictures may be 
added that of a drain .or sink near the tholos or 
dodecagon, in the centre of the court, which 
was found obstructed with bones of fish, and 
other indications of the remains of articles of 


Among the plates are a ** Victory,” a repre- 
sentation of ‘¢ Comedy,” another of a “* Dwarf 
and Monkey,” “ the Peristyle of the Dioscuri,”’ 
an “ Ariadne,” a view of “ the Door of a 
House ;” various ‘* Pictures,” ‘‘ Bas-reliefs,” 
&c. In speaking of the pictures found at Pom- 
peii, Sir William says :— 

“ All subjects mentioned by poets or histori- 
ans have a value, as conveying to our senses 
the conception which the ancients themselves 
had formed of circumstances with which they 
were more intimately connected than ourselves. 
The work of Millin, aided by the treasures of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, may, probably, in 
ume, enable us to produce editions of the clas- 
sics illustrated by ancient art. It may be 
necessary to add, that none of these pictures 
have that strong effect of light and shadow 
which is the charaeteristic of modern painting, 
and must have been the invention of a nation 
which lived more in the house than the Greeks 
and Romans. Though the pictures are shaded, 
it is only to a depth that might exist in the 


open air.’ 


Colonel Welsh’s Military Reminiscences of the 
East Indies. 
- [Second notice. } 
From general military topics we turn to 
more diversified subjects; and shall quote the 
personal exploits of a Lientenant Bryant, who 
Was with a party attacked by a superior force 
of about fifteen to one. Captain O’ Donnell, 
who, though small, was a truly gallant fellow, 
immediately assumed the command, and led on 
his motley band, amounting in the whole to 
not more than one hundred men, to the charge. 
Lieutenant Bryant, a very powerful man, first 
saved the life of O’Donnell, who had snapped 
his pistol at the leader of the Arabs, and was 
about to be cut down by him, when Bryant 
put him to death; and then attacking their 
colour-bearer, cut him down also, and seized 
their standard. At this moment the enemy’s 
cavalry appeared, and Captain O’Donnell drew 
off his little. party into the village; but so 
closely were they pursued, that they were 
forced to take post in a large choultry, from 
whence the enemy could not dislodge them. 





of Bryant, if it did not entirely save their 
lives, at least conduced to their preservation 
from famine. He harangued. the Sepoys in 
broken English, not knowing a word of any 
native language, and continually sallied out 
with a few volunteers in search of food, and 
as regularly killed some of their opponents. 
Amongst other feats, having broken his sword 
on some Arab’s skull the first day, he seized a 
musket and bayonet, which he always used 
afterwards ; and so dexterous was he with this 
new weapon, that he frequently put the bay- 
onet through one man, and knocked a second 
down with the but-end. One day, seeing a 
leader mounted on a beautiful mare, he imme- 
diately singled him out for his prey; and run- 
ning him through the body, seized the mare 
by the bridle, and bore her off in triumph. 
On this mare he afterwards rode all the time 
he remained in the Mahrattah country.” * * * 
A year after, in another part of the country, 
our friend made a bit of a mistake ; for Colonel 
Welsh says, “‘ While I was otherwise employed, 
I had informed Lieutenant Bryant, the hero 
of Kurjet Koriagaum, that there were pea-fow] 
a short distance off ; when he sallied out and 
brought home a grass-cutter, whom he had 
taken for a peacock : hearing a rustling behind 
the bush, and mistaking her blue cloth for 
feathers, he fired, and shot her dead. I must 
do him the justice, however, to state, that he 
was greatly distressed ; and not only brought 
her corpse back in his arms, paid for her in- 
terment, and gave her family a handsome pre- 
sent, but actually came to deliver himself up to 
me, being judge advocate of the force, as the 
only legal practitioner in the camp.”’ 

From man we go to birds. ‘ The battle of 
Assaye had collected all the birds of prey in 
the country, a few following the army, and the 
rest taking possession of the inheritance left 
them, by their kindest benefactor, man, on the 
field of battle. On the 19th I killed one on 
the march, an adjutant, which seemed by its 
attention in following us, to be anticipating a 
feast on the road. From the tips of its wings 
this bird measured ten feet across, and was 
exactly similar to those so cherished at Cal- 
cutta and Fort William as public scavengers. 
I mention this extraordinary fact, because I| 
had never before seen one in any part of India, | 
the vicinity of Calcutta and the Hooghly only | 
excepted; nor did I ever again see any in 
after-times in the Mahrattah country ; prov- 
ing the strength and power of their olfactory 
nerves. as - x While 
marching along the north bank before crossing 
the river Toombudra, in the morning, we saw 
a large flight of saruses, or demoiselles, on 
the southern bank. This is a rare and very 
wild bird, of enormous dimensions, somewhat 
resembling a stork. I have only met with 
them in the Mahrattah and Mysore countries, 
and that very rarely. They always keep ina 
flock, and, rising gradually, soar over the same 
spot, screaming like a woman in distress, so as 
to be heard when out of sight overhead. The 
river being some hundred yards broad, I drew 
up a small party, who,-firing by word of com. 
mand, brought down two out of perhaps fifty or 
sixty birds. The difficulty then was to secure 
them, when Captain Pepper, and a havildar, 
both grenadiers, volunteered to swim over; and, 
strange to say, the latter would have been 
drowned but for the captain, who supported 
him in the middle of the stream ; though the 
natives, in general, are very expert swimmers. 
The remains of my fever still hanging con- 
stantly about me, prevented my accompanying 
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birds made its escape; the other, which was 
brought away and served at dinner, was much 
larger than a turkey, and very good eating it 
proved. I acknowledge myself to have incur- 
red deserved censure for this achievement ; and 
I should never have forgiven myself, had any 
accident happened to my friend, or his havil- 
dar ; but we were all deceived as to the depth 
of the river; and this was, I suppose, the last 


of a species, which, though frequently alarming 
and disturbing our camp with their distressing 
cries, had never been shot by any person in our 
army during a three years’ campaign.” 

And from birds to vegetables—grass. In the 
hill country, near the source of the river Paun- 
jur, north of Poonah, the author says: “‘ Being 
anxious to take some bearings from a rising 
ground in our neighbourhood, I endeavoured to 
force my way through the grass and reeds, but 
could not effect it, and was very glad to find 
my road back again. To ascertain the height 
of the grass, I held up my gun at arm’s length, 
and could then perceive it some feet above the 
muzzle.”’ 

Near a large sheet of water called. Tinghully 
Tallowe, in the Mysore, Col. W. also states : 
“* On the margin of the lake, between us and 
the water, grew some most luxuriant and 
tempting-looking grass, in which many of the 
natives allowed their cattle to graze; and our 
horse-keepers also permitted the grass-cutters 
to give it to the horses, instead of going to a 
distance, and cutting the roots of the delicate 
pasture on which they are generally fed. The 
consequence of which was, that in one night, 
every horse in our camp was taken ill, and out 
of twenty with the corps, about sixteen died ; 
and the head man of the village, instead of 
warning us beforehand, very coolly told me, 
that one of our regiments of cavalry, going the 
same route, had lost ten times as many ; for the 
grass was all poisonous near the tank. One 
word would have saved all ; but-he had not the 
sense or the humanity to utter it. I wrote a 
complaint against him to the resident in My. 
sore, and was informed that he was disgraced 
for this misconduct ; but the past was without 
remedy.” 

Near this place there is a prodigious work of 
art, which is thus described :— 

“ Estimated as a military post only, Nungy- 
deo must ever rank high, from its being almost 
inaccessible ; though all wonder at the preced- 
ing sight was speedily lost in our surprise, 
when, after ascending several neat stair-cases, 
we suddenly came upon a large stone building, 
above which we. then first discovered a finely 
formed image, carved out of one solid stone, 
about seventy feet high, and representing a 
young man with wreaths of laurel winding 
from his ancles to his shoulders, every leaf of 
which was so exquisitely laboured, as to bear 
the closest examination. We were able to 
contrast the size of this extraordinary colossus 
with men, monkeys, and vultures, two of the 
latter being perched upon its head, and the 
upper part being seven times the height of a 
middle-sized man who stood on the top of the 
building, with the legs and thighs of the statue 
below. That it was cut out of the solid rock 
cannot admit of a doubt; for no power on 
earth could have moved so massive a column to 
place it there on the top of a. steep and slip. 
pery mountain—so steep, indeed, that we could 
not even see this statue till we had ascended 
close to it. The legs and thighs are cut out 
in proportion to the rest, but are attached to a 
large fragment of the rock behind them, art- 








Here the extraordinary courage and strength 





them. Although struck by a ball, one of the 


fully covered by the building, of which it forms 


opportunity we should have of obtaining a bird. 
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the back wall? I never in my life beheld so 
great a curiosity, every feature being most ad- 
mirably finished: from the nose inclining to 
aquiline, and the under lip being very promi- 
nent and pouting, the profile shews it to the 
greatest advantage ; and every part, from top 
to toe, is smooth and highly polished. I 
could hardly conceive how the hand of man, 
and that particularly of a race by no means 
either intelligent or educated, could have ac- 
complished such a work of labour, and that too 
on the summit of a sterile rock. No person on 
the spot seemed either to know or care when, 
or how, or by whom, it was made; and though 
I have given it the usual appellation, the Brah- 
mins called it Gometrauz and Gomethéz; and 
at a distance it appeared to be a stone pillar.” 

The author mentions a brass gun taken in a 
warfare against the Rajah of Travancore, and 
cast on the spot: this gun was “ sixteen feet 
long, and bored as a twenty-two pounder: it 
was so extremely massive, that 1200 men, as- 
sisted by sixteen elephants, could not move it 
even for a few yards.” This war finished too 
like that of the Poligars; after defeating the 
enemy, we are informed—* the late dewaun 
was speedily: traced into the interior of a pa- 
goda with brazen doors, and while our party 
was forcing them open he killed himself ; when 
his brother, with six friends, who were taken 
alive, were carried to Quilon and hanged in 
terrorem; and thus terminated the Travancore 
war, designated a rebellion.” 

In continuation, he also relates the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Having obtained leave of absence to return 
to Pondicherry, where I had left my family, 
on the way from Madras, I arrived at Pallam- 
cottah on the 10th of April, and setting out 
post, was bit by a tarantula at Kytaur, where 
I stopped to change horses. The effect was 
such in a few hours, that about twenty miles 
from Madura I fell off my horse, and was car- 
ried on by the kindness efthe collector’s pub- 
lic servants to “appostn, where our kind 
old friend Mr. immediately called in 
medical assistance. _ I have mentioned this cir- 
cumstance, becaus@ it was out of the common 
routine of accidents: I had previously expe- 
rienced the stings of seorpions and bites of cen- 
tipedes, one of the latter while sleeping on 
board the Piedmontaise, a few nights before, 
being eight inches long, without much incon- 
venience: but this reptile stung me on the 
same spot both going and coming, and I was 
suffering tortures from the first bite when I 
joined the force on the Sth of February; one 
of the advantages of posting on horseback 
without servants or baggage. I must, how- 
ever, acknowledge that I did not see the crea- 
ture either time. I was reclining on a little 
straw under the only tree left at Kytaur, 
while a fresh horse was saddling for me, on 
both occasions; but the natives described it to 
be an enormous spider which bites and even 
kills cattle; and I have actually seen taran- 
tulas in that neighbourhood. It certainly did 
not put me, as is usually reported, into dancing 
trim, but was each time followed by excruciat- 
ing pain and a burning fever.” 

At Trevycary, seventeen miles from Pon- 
dicherry, he proceeds— 

“* Of all the curiosities I have witnessed in 
the East, the petrifactions in the vicinity of 
this insignificant village are the most interest- 
ing and extraordinary. There being no shelter 
for Europeans in its neighbourhood, it is ne- 
cessary to pitch tents near a small pagoda, on 

und somewhat above the level of the plain. 





though it possesses no beauty or attraction at 
present; but close to it are several rude rocky 
hillocks, which on a near approach prove to be 
of a circular form, and hollow in the centre, 
resembling the craters of volcanoes. These 
craters were all more or less choked up with 
weeds and bushes, so that we could not pene- 
trate to the bottom, though they did not ap- 
pear to be of any great depth; but still, con- 
sidering them in that light, our wonder was 
the greater, to find the surface covered with 
large fragments of petrified wood, instead of 
coals and lava. Ona nearer examination, the 
soil of these cavities proved to be a whitish 
loose sand, and that of the exterior surface a 
compound of sand and clay completely trans- 
formed to stone, extremely porous, and per- 
forated in a thousand places, like rocks under 
water, in a stream, with enormous masses of 
trees of various forms and descriptions, some 
of which were actually buried in them, and 
others scattered about, as if they had been 
thrown down by some sudden eruption of na- 
ture and broken by the fall. When these 
rarities were first discovered, or by whom, I 
have no idea; and it was only on our return 
from Poonah that I first heard at Madras of 
‘the petrified ‘tamarind wood,’ as it was al- 
ways designated. Masses being cut out into 
various ornaments and highly polished, very 
much resembled Scotch pebbles, and were then 
much in fashion as a novelty. Yet this very 
name, given indiscriminately to all these stones, 
however varied in shape or célour, proved to 
my mind that the spot from whence they 
were taken had never been visited by any 
European, or person capable of examining and 
distinguishing the original petrifactions—for I 
found them.so perfectly different, and some so 
nearly entire, as to be able to pronounce posi- 
tively as to.their variety ; and actually carried 
to my tent, with much difficulty, part of a 
branc 
strictest: €xamittation, and could not possibl 

have been mistaken. It is natural in suc 

situatighs to endeavour to trace the causes of 


find no tative capable of assisting my research, 
nor any other’signs to enable me to form any 
correct conclusion. I therefore venture a dif- 
fident opinion, that, when formerly flourishing 
and planted with trees, the ground on which 
these hillocks now stand was inundated by a 
sudden flood many centuries back ; and after 
continuing under water for several hundred 
years, was as suddenly dried up again by some 
volcanic eruption, and left in that state, in 
which, with little alteration, I found them; 
for all the lapidaries in the East uniting to- 
gether could not+clear the ground of these 
fragments, which would most likely require a 
thousand waggons to remove to any distance.” 

Near Nundydroog, where Colonel Welsh 
was for some time stationed, he says :— 

* In this valley, and about a mile from our 
house, stood a rocky hill, a few hundred yards 
high, with a remarkably large perpendicular 
rock at the eastern extremity, known by the 
name of Hyder’s Drop; which, not less from 
its very picturesque appearance, than from the 
blood-stained fame connected with its former 
history, certainly merits an especial mention. 
This rock was nearly insular, and was con- 
nected with the summit of the hill by a narrow 
causeway, evidently the work of man. It had 
a wall round it, anda small gate by which to 
enter a low bungalow of coarse materials, in 
which some hundreds of European prisoners 
wereconfined by those monsters Hyder and 





This building is evidently of great antiquity, 





of @ cecoa-nut tree, which bore the} 


such extraordinary transmutations ; but I could | 


the inmates became too numerous, some of 
them were hoisted over the precipice; when a 
fall of seventy or eighty feet ended their mi 
by breaking every bone in their bodies, whic 
were kindly left as food for jackals, hyenas, 
and tigers. We found the names of many of 
our countrymen scratched upon the walls and 
roof; and this puts me in mind of another 
favourite drop of those inhuman Mussulmans, 
on the top of Nundydroog, towards the south. 
west, where the rock is in one place about one 
thousand, or one thousand two hundred, feet 
in perpendicular height ; from which spot I 
was assured that some hundreds of our sepoys, 
having been taken prisoners and refused to 
serve the tyrant, were rolled over to eternity, 
sewn up in sacks. I even visited the bottom 
of the precipice with much labour, but could 
not find any traces of the facts related, time 
having removed all vestiges of their remains.” 
The interest of these Reminiscences, espe- 
cially on the author’s visits to Coorg, will 
probably tempt us to another notice. 








Hints originally intended for the small Farmers 
of the County of Wesxford. By Martin 
Doyle. 6th edition. Dublin, 1830. Curry 
and Co. 

WE have a word or two to say to our friend 

Martin Doyle, whose second edition we noticed 

with due commendation about a year and a 

half sinee (No. 638). Pray, Mister Martin, 

when you recommend a savings’ bank, and talk 
of government security for the spare shillings 
of an Irish peasant, where are the spare shil- 
lings to come from? Answer us this.—Why, 
says Martin, * the shillings saved by abstinence 
from whisky and tobacco;” yet in the very 
preceding page we are told that “ you have 
often seen a very large family picking delicately 
at one salt herring for dinner ;” which is a 


néar neighbour:to. Lom Moore's poetical dish 


of * potétoes ‘and point.”—Answer us this, 
honest Martin, in your seventh edition ; for 
into a seventeenth we prophesy your Hints will 


un. 

Martin Doyle, Martin Doyle, let us speak a 
word of sense to you: Don’t overstrain your 
admonitions ; and then write half a dozen tracts 
or the peasantry of Ireland to read, and you 
will be a national benefactor. You have no 
sectarian prejudices—your words come home to 
high and low—and your poetry in its way is 
perfect: take for example :— 


** This section introduces to your notice 
A plant, whose name uncouth to English throat is. 
From Germany the Mangel Wurzel came, 
And well deserves its widely-spreading fame.” 


Or this on dairy management :— 


** Beware the fate of Mr. Synge,* 
From England if your maids you bring: 
Then how shall Irish damsels please, 
Unblest with art of making cheese? 
Why—but one mode can I discern, 
And that is, send them there to learn.” 








The Marquis of Londonderry's Narrative, Xc- 
Lorp LoyponpDERRy’s second volume, to 
which we have so long owed a promised conti- 
nuation of our review, we have at last, in con- 
sequence of the time that has elapsed, been 
induced to lay upon the shelf; but we cannot 
do so without again reminding our readers that 
it contains a vast store of information, both 
military and political, of the highest interest 
and importance. No history of the events to 
which it relates can be correct without refer- 
ence to its statements; and the independent 
spirit in which:the noble marquis’s remarks 








Tippoo ; and it was well known that whenever 





® Of Glenmore Castle, in the county of Wicklow: this 
gentleman is a valuable landlord, 
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are made, adds materially ’to its value as a pre- | 
sent light and a future guide. 








Discourses on the Millennium, &c. By the 
Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 
443. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; Lon- 
don, Simpkin and Marshall. 

THE most interesting object of this work is to 
shew, that the idea of the Millennium is a 
fanciful invention of the Jews, long prior to 
the Christian era, with which Christians or the 
Christian religion can have no possible concern. 
Had it been true, the author also contends, the 
period for its arrival has long since passed ; 
but the whole is a piece of imaginative foolish- 
ness. For ourselves, all we shall say on the 
subject is, that if both the believers and the 
unbelievers were to remember and practise the 
golden rule, the earth would present much 
more of Millennium happiness than it does 
amid controversial acrimonies, and the want of 
the charities and humanities of life. 








The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL:D., &c. By 
James Boswell. London, 1830. J. Sharpe. 
Tue whole of Boswell’s most entertaining and 
characteristic Life of Johnson is here, by the 
neat hand of the printer, and the use of double 
columns, compressed into one pretty pocket 
volume of 622 pages. If we go on this way, 
the impossibility of putting Homer in a nut- 
shell will soon cease to be impossible. The 
general reader is much indebted to Mr. Sharpe 
for this cheap and convenient publication of a 

work so justly popular. 





The Family Classical. Library, No. VIII. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

Votume I. of Virgil, with a beautiful bust, 
engraved by Freeman, as frontispiece. ‘This 
vol. contains Wrangham’s Translation of the 
Eclogues ; Sothdbey’s: Groryioss and twe,beoks 
of the Eneid, by Dryden. . The velume is exe- 
cuted in a handsome style; and: reflects great 
credit on this classical publication, combining 
the three important requisites of accuracy, 
elegance, and cheapness. 





Burns’s Address to the Deil.. With Notes. Il- 
lustrated by eleven Engravings on Wood, 
after Designs by T. Landseer. London, 
W. Kidd. 

TH E character and excellence of these designs, 

which possess extraordinary merit, both for 

Invention and execution, must recommend this 

little work to great favour. Mr. Landseer has 

displayed his powers upon the evil Power, and 
has given his portrait so faithfully after the 

Ayrshire bard, that, whether in his sootie 

cavern, in betraying travellers, in frightening 

clowns, in tempting Job, or in watching his 

Opportunity in Eden, we can conceive nothing 

Superior to the spirit with which he is deli- 

neated. The notes are but poor appendages to 

the poem; but the Deil himself is in all his 
phases so d—ish well done, that he absolutely 
extorts our admiration. The wood-cutting is 

& superb specimen of the art, worthy of the 

designs and talent of the original artist. 


Comparative Grammar of the English, French, 
and Italian Languages, &c. By Mrs. Eaton.’ 
12mo. London, 1830. Holdsworth and 
Ball. 

No foreign languages are more generally stu- 

died than the French and Italian; and as they 

bear such a close affinity to each other, a close 
comparison of the rules which determine their 
respective structure, must be very beneficial’ to 
the student; since it will teach him, not only 
where they are similar, but also where they 
differ. At the same time, a comparison of two 
such highly-cultivated languages with our own, 
so judiciously presented as it is in this little 
volume, will be the best method for acquiring 
the knowledge of general grammar. The in- 
troductory dialogue will be found particularly 
useful by those who have to initiate either 
themselves or others into this abstruse study ; 
as we have never met with a book where this 
science is more philosophically, and, at the same 
time, more clearly and simply developed. It is 

a work which ought to be in tlie hands of 

every teacher of languages. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. | 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. OF LONDON. 
On the first proposition for establishing this 
Society (so loudly called for by the actual state 
and unexampled capabilities of the British na- 
tion), it has been espoused by the influential 
and the scientific, the powerful and the intelli- 
gent, of every description to whom it could ad- 
dress its views and pretensions ; so that already, 
after only one meeting, nearly five hundred 
members have been- enrolled, including such 
names of ministers, noblemen, -members of 
parliament, distinguished officérs»of every ser- 
vice, official persons, eminent travellers, authors 
and men of science, as we hevér saw combined 
at the commencement of any undertaking what- 

ever. Teg # 

We have, in a preceding Gazette, given the 
outline of this institution. .At the meeting of 
the 16th ult., J. Barrow, Esq, .was-in the chair ; 
and after the rules, &c. were adopted, he de- 
livered the following jadicious and enlightened 
observations to the meeting, explanatory of the 
general views of the Society ;— 

The Geographical Society of London being 
now established, the provisional committee can- 
not close its proceedings without adverting to 
the gratifying fact of there being enrolled, on 
the list of its members, within so short a space 
of time, considerably more than -four hundred 
names. From this great and increasing num- 
ber, and still more from fhe general character 
of the subscribers, it is fair to conclude that a 
favourable opinion has been formed of the uti- 
lity likely to result from the labours of such a 
Society. The degree of utility, however, which 
will be really effected, the committee deem it 
almost unnecessary to observe, must depend on 
the attention and assiduity which the president, 
the vice-presidents, and the council, may bestow 
on its concerns, quite as much as on the stock 
of knowledge they may bring to the considera- 
tion of the several subjects that will come be- 
fore them. And not on the council alone wil! 





Constable’s Miscellany. No. LVII. 
Tus Vol. is the first’ of a translation of 
Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon, which is 
to be completed in three volumes. Too much 
publicity cannot be given to this important 
work ; and the translator seems to have done 
his part with skill. and spirit, abridging only 
what very slightly impairs the text, and not at 
all the sense of the original. LN 





depend the extent to which the useful labours 
of the Society may thus be carried, but in a 
very great degree also on the assistance which 
they may receive from the many individuals 
eminent in the arts, sciences, and literature, 
and from the distinguished officers of the army 
and navy, whose names appear on the list of 
members. 

The many opportunities that are afforded to 
offieers of the army while on service abroad, 





me 

and the promptitude and ahility with which 
they avail themselves of them, (as the office of 
the quarter-master-general and the board of 
ordnance so amply testify,) are the best pledges 
of what may reasonably be expected from. that 
quarter; and the more so, since the committee 
has had the satisfaction to witness the readiness 
with which so many distinguished officers of the 
royal artillery and engineers have come forward 
to join the Society. 

With the same confidence the committee 
look for aid from the officers of the sister ser- 
vice, who on their own peculiar. element in 
particular, will, it is hoped, be assisted by other 
experienced navigators, whether of, and belong- 
ing.to, the corporation of Trinity, the East 
India Company, or to any other maritime ser- 
vice. On the exactitude of the minutest details 
of hydrography must always depend the safety 
of commerce and navigation.. Numerous dan- 
gers unquestionably exist in various parts of 
the: ocean, that have not yet been ascertained, 
while others that have no existence still figure 
on our charts to the dread of navigators. It 
has been well observed, that ‘the man who 
points out, in the midst of the wide ocean, a 
single rock unknown before, is a benefactor of 
the human race;’ and scarcely less so is he, 
who, after careful examination, is able to de- 
cide that a rock or shoal, which appears on a 
chart, is either misplaced, or has no existence. 
These, it is true, may not be ranked among 
brilliant discoveries ; but the smallest obstruc- 
tion, whether rock or shoal, that exists in the 
ocean, may have been, and, so long as its exact 
position remains unascertained, is still likely to 
be, the cause of destruction to life and. property. 
It may also be noticed, that many. practical 
observations,are still desirable on the prevailing 
winds and currents,,and more particularly on 
tides, of which.there are various. peculiarities 
among the islands, andalong the different coasts 
of the ocean, concerning which f, and ob- 
servations are stil wamting, for. establishing 
one general theory thatvéhall be found applicable 
to every part of the globe. t 

Every accession, therefore, to hydrographi- 
cal knowledge—a real danger discovered—a 
fictitious one demolished—or a peculiarity ascer- 
tained—must be of great importance to naviga- 
tion, and a fit object for promulgation by the 
Society. 

The committee, however, are also willing 
to hope, that many valuable contributions on 
geographical subjects will be received from other 
individuals, whether on the list of members or 
not, than those who are thus professionally 
qualified and invited to furnish them, particu- 
larly from such of their countrymen ‘as have 
permanent residences abroad, from the various 
public authorities in the British colonies, and 
from those who have travelled, or may yet 
travel, in foreign countries. .It is not for the 
committee to specify in detail the various points 
of information which should engage the atten- 
tion of the traveller; but they may observe, that 
every species of information, connected either 
with physical geography or statistics, if it have 
only accuracy to recommend it, will be accept- 
able; and in cases where the stock of informa- 
tion, generally, in the hands of any individual, 
is not of sufficient magnitude or importance 
to form a volume for publication, if sent to the 
Society, it will be made available, in some form 
or other, in its.transactions.. The routes, for 
example, which travellers may have pursued 
through portions of countries hitherto but im- 
perfectly known, or inaccurately described,— 
the objects of natural history that may have 
presented themselves,—the meteorological and 
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magnetic phenomena that may have been ob- 
served,—the nature of the soil and its products, 
of its forests, rivers, plains, mountains, and 
other general features of its surface ; but, above 
all, the latitudes and longitudes of particular 

laces which the resident or traveller may have 

ad the means of determining to a degree of 
precision on which he may rely ;—such notices 
of detached portions of the earth’s surface, 
where lar surveys cannot be held, are of 
extreme im mee, as furnishing the only 
means by which any thing approaching to cor- 
rectness in our general maps can be attained. 
And the committee cannot, therefore, entertain 
a doubt, that it will constitute a part of the 
Transactions of the Society to publish such 
detached pieces of information bearing on each 
of these points, as may be thought of sufficient 
interest and importance to be communicated 
for the use of its members, and of the public at 
large. 

But there are many other means, besides 
those now mentioned, by which geography may 
be advanced, which are too numerous to be here 
specified at length. In addition to the few, 
however, which have been noticed here, as well 
as in the printed prospectus already circulated, 
the following points may be briefly stated, as 
being among the most important that will pro- 
bably engage the attention of the Society : — 

1. The composition of maps illustrative of 
particular branches of geographical knowledge, 
more especially those relating to orology, hydro- 
logy, and geology. 

2. The establishment of new divisions of 
the earth’s surface, formed upon philosophical 
principles, and adapted to different departments 
of science; more especially as regards those 
divisions which are founded on physical and 
geological characters, on climate, and on dis- 
tinctions of the human race, or of language. 

3. A more uniform and systematic ortho- 
graphy than has hitherto been observed, in 
cael to the names of cities and other objects; 
and a more precise and copious vocabulary than 
we at present possess of such objects. 

4. The preparation and improvement of road- 
books for different countries, of gazetteers, and 
of Ee oe sang and statistical tables, and all 
such matters as are of general utility. 

The committee cannot take upon itself to 
pronounce to which, of so many important con- 
siderations as have been enumerated, the atten- 
tion of the Society should be first directed ; the 
order of precedence must obviously, in some 
measure, depend on the means, rather than the 
wishes, of the council. But the committee are 
willing to hope that, sooner or later, most or 
all of the subjects mentioned will engage that 
attention of the members to which they appear 
to be fairly entitled ; and that the range of in- 
vestigation will in no respect be less compre- 
hensive than the title of the Society implies. 

In making these observations, which have 
reference chiefly to facts, the committee wish, 
however, to guard themselves against any sup- 
position that might be entertained of their 
being hostile to theory; or of recommending 
to the Society to limit the reception of com- 
munications to such only as are the result of 
actual observation and experiment. On the 
contrary, they are fully aware that great bene- 
fits have been, and yet may be, derived from 
speculative geography. Theories that do not 


involve obvious absurdities or impossibilities, 
but are supported by reasonable probabilities, 
may serve as guides to conduct to important 
discoveries ; by exciting curiosity they stimu- 
late inquiry, and inquiry generally leads to 


truth. reasonipgs and suggestions, there. 





fore, in regard to parts of the world deserving 
of minuter investigation, which are little known, 
or of which no good account has yet been given, 
the routes to be observed in examining them, 
the chief subjects of inquiry, and best modes of 
overcoming the probable difficulties that may 
occur in the research,—all these will form 
proper subjects for admission into the proceed- 
ings of the Society. 

And lastly, the committee having reason to 
think, that at no great distance of time, the 
Society will be able to obtain suitable apart- 
ments for the reception of books, maps, charts, 
and instruments, they would venture to sug- 
gest, that donations of such materials as may 
tend to the elucidation and extension of geo- 
graphical science would afford facilities to the 
attainment of its views. And they are willing 
to hope that, aided by such means, a library of 
books and manuscripts on geographical subjects, 
with a collection of charts and maps, may be 
formed, that will not be undeserving of public 
approbation and patronage. 

Who can doubt the eminent success and 
national utility of such a Society ? Our hopes 
of it are of the most sanguine kind; for it pos- 
sesses all the elements of greatness. 


ASTRONOMY. 


His Majesty’s favour, in knighting Sir James 
South, we observe it stated in the Times, was 
in accordance with the declared purpose of his 
august brother and predecessor ; and intended, 
as well as a personal honour, to mark the royal 
approbation of the scientific pursuits in which 
Sir J. South had so long and so zealously been 
engaged. We rejoice to see the glorious science 
of astronomy so distinguished, and in the per- 
son of a votary who has spared neither study 
nor fortune in advancing the knowledge of it: 
witness his noble observatory at Kensington, 
and the splendid apparatus and glasses with 
which it is furnished. The same journal states, 
that his Majesty has placed 300/. a-year at the 
disposal of Sir James to promote the culti- 
vation of astronomy; a measure which we also 
hail as indicative of a desire in the highest 
quarter to rescue the British government from 
the imputation to which it is (as a government) 
too justly exposed, of great apathy towards 
every thing connected with literature, the arts, 
or science. What makes this matter more re- 
markable is, that the new knight is one of the 
most fierce impugners of the Royal Society. 


ACADEMIA CSAREA NATUR& CURIOSORUM. 


WE learn, from Germany, that the president 
of this distinguished Society, Dr. Nees von 
Esenbeck, has removed his residence from Bonn 
to Breslau, where he continues to conduct the 
affairs of the Academy. The library has been 
placed under the charge of the first secretary 
and librarian, Professor Goldfuss, at Bonn, in 
the building appropriated for its reception by 
the Prussian government ; communications for 
the Academy, therefore, may safely be sent to 
either place. While we seize the opportunity 
of giving information of interest to our scien- 
tific readers, we avail ourselves of the occasion 
to compliment the learned president and his 
associates on the many and essential services 
which their labours are continually rendering 
to natural history and all its congenial, useful, 
and delightful branches. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Amonce other gracious acts of his Majesty, the 
royal pleasure has been communicated to the 
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Committee of the King’s College, that it shall 
be placed under the immediate protection and 
patronage of William IV. 





GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
(From the Greek Gazette Universelle.) 

fégina.—The friends of Greece, and the 
friends of antiquities and the fine arts, will no 
doubt hear with interest of the foundation 
here of an establishment as useful, as honour. 
able. In digging the foundations for the House 
of Refuge for Orphans at A®gina, several an. 
cient vases were found, the material and form 
of which attracted the attention of antiquaries, 
Similar ones have been discovered in exca- 
vating some of the streets of the town of 
/Egina; and on the site of the new lazaretto 
a bas-relief has been turned up, representing a 
horse with its leader. Such is the origin of a 
museum which has just been established at the 
House of Refuge for Orphans; and which 
already contains two statues, two heads, nine 
inscriptions, sixty-seven bas-reliefs, a large 
stone vase, with bas-reliefs, and two gold 
ear-rings. These articles of antiquity have 
been partly collected by the government, at a 
trifling expense; but the greater number have 
been presented by individuals. The museum 
is visited every day by travellers; and draw- 
ings have been made of some of the most 
remarkable of its contents. Hopes are enter- 
tained that it will soon be greatly augmented. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of Ireland. 
wn on Stone by James D. Harding, from 
the Sketches of Robert O’Callaghan Newen- 
ham, Esq. 4to. T. and W. Boone. 
WE deferred our notice of this publication, 
which was commenced about four years since, 
and appeared in quarterly parts, until its com- 
pletion. We can now bear testimony to the 
creditable manner in which Mr. Newenham 
has fulfilled his engagement to his numerous 
subscribers; and we rejoice to see that due 
national encouragement has been given to his 
labours. 

The leisure of five and twenty years has 
been devoted by Mr. Newenham to sketching 
the remains of such remarkable objects as ap- 
peared to merit the notice of the artist or the 
antiquary ; and his official situation as super- 
intendent-general in the barrack department 
of Ireland afforded him particular facilities in 
exploring (if we may use the term) every part 
of the country. From the mass of sketches 
thus accumulated, we are now presented with 
a selection of one hundred and twelve sub- 
jects, admirably lithographed by Mr. Harding. 
Round towers, abbeys, and castles, predomi- 
nate in these Views; the former singular 
buildings are judiciously illustrated by those of 
Scattery, Clondalkin, Swords, Devenish, Kil- 
macduagh, Timahoe, Roscrea, _and Gienda- 
lough; and their greatest varieties by that of 
Kinneigh, in the county of Cork, and that of 
Ardmore, in the county of Waterford ; the 
basement of the former for the height of fifteen 
feet is hexagonal, and the latter is girthed by 
five bands or sets-off. 

Mr. Newenham, speaking of the Pillar 
Tower at Kilmacduagh, in the county of Gal- 
way (we believe the highest in Ireland), ob- 
serves, that “ it is said in the Monasticon 
Hibernicum to deviate from the perpendicular 
even more than the well-known Leaning 
Tower at Pisa, which inclines thirteen feet, 
whilst the inclination of that at Kilmacdesgh 
is stated to be seventeen feet and a half disv- 
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ing the means of accurately measuring the in- 
clination, I found that the tower leant only 
two feet and a half;—the height is one hun- 
dred and two feet, and its diameter at the base 
nineteen feet—so that the deviation from the 
perpendicular amounts to little more than one- 
eighth of a diameter; a quantity which could 
hardly be perceived without the assistance of 
instruments.” 

After a description of the Pillar Tower at 
Timahoe, in the Queen’s County (stated to be 
eighty-four feet high), we find the following ac- 
count of an extraordinary achievement, which 
we presume, from Mr. Newenham’s matter-of- 
fact manner, to be unquestionable. “ As a 
local feat, it may be worth mentioning here, 
that on the 2d of July, 1827, a countryman, 
named Daniel Keane, climbed up on the out- 
side of this tower, without any assistance what- 
ever, and stood on his head on the summit, 
where he fastened and left his coat as a me- 
mento of the performance.” 

We may here remark, that Mr. Newenham, 
in the literary portion of his work, confines 
himself to concise local and historical notices of 
the buildings represented. He enters into no 
controversy, and offers no antiquarian conjec- 
tures respecting the pillar towers of Ireland, 
or similar debatable matters; but he places 
before us faithful resemblances of these mys- 
terious structures, and such other remarkable 
buildings as best illustrate the progress of ar- 
chitecture in the sister island. 





Coast Sketches. Drawn and etched by 
E. W. Cooke. Part I. 

THERE is in our eyes much greater merit in 
such etchings as these, in which the character 
of every object is marked with a light but firm 
hand, and away, than in those more laboured 
productions, where every inch of the copper or 
steel is covered with work that in many in- 
stances might have been advantageously spared. 
This is a publication which exhibits Mr. E. W. 
Cooke’s taste and feeling as an artist in a very 
favourable point of view. It consists of twelve 
plates of subjects at and near Brighton. They 
are full of picturesque beauty. The next Part 
will be devoted to Hastings and its neighbour- 
hood; and we hope that Mr. Cooke may be 
induced to proceed until he has embodied in 
his sketches all the various and distinctive fea- 
tures which the coast of this island presents. 


Mary Queen of Scots and her Seoretary Chate- 
lar. Engraved by A. Duncan, from the 
original Picture painted by H. Fradelle. 
London, 1830. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

TuErE have been few prints so popular in 

England, and perhaps no English print was 

ever so popular on the continent, as the well- 

known mezzotinto plate which was published 

a few years ago from Mr. Fradelle’s picture. 
he present is an engraving in line, and of a 

smaller size than its predecessor. It is very 
ably executed, and especially with reference to 
the great charm of the composition, namely, 
the fond abstraction with which the lovely 
queen is contemplating the amorous, but rash 
and unfortunate Chatelar. 





Ten Views of Picturesque Scenery in. the North 
and North-West of Ireland. Engraved by 
William Miller, from Drawings by George 
Petrie, Esq., R,H.A., &c. Dublin, Curry 
and Co. 

oa plates of the northern tourist, done up in 
€ most attractive shape—and very superior 

plates they are, both as to the drawing and the 

engraving. Friend Miller decidedly ranks next 
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to Le Keux for delicacy of execution. The 
view of Narrow-water Castle is perfect in the 
way of scenery; and the Giant’s Causeway and 
Dunluce Castle are beautiful specimens of art. 
National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 

Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury. With Memoirs, by William Jerdan, 

Esq. No. XVI. Fisher, Son, and Co. 
Tue present Number contains memoirs of Lord 
Lyndhurst, the Earl of Fife, and Sir Thomas 
Le Breton. With respect to the first, the 
steps by which, from a condition of compara- 
tive obscurity, he has “ risen to the highest 
legal honours to which a subject of England 
can aspire,” are and, we believe accu- 
rately, detailed. The second, hitherto “ little 
known to our London world except as a man 
of high fashion, a friend and favourite of roy- 
alty, and an ornament to the social circle, 
where his polished manners and intelligence 
are so justly prized,” is shewn to be quite as 
deserving of notice “ for his brave conduct 
throughout the Peninsular War, his important 
services, and the privations and dangers which 
he encountered in that splendid cause.” And 
of the third, who is Bailli of the island of Jer- 
sey, and President of the States, it is ‘‘ justly 
presumed, that great merit, worth, and ability 
in the discharge of his various and important 
duties, have contributed to raise him to so ele- 
vated a station among his fellow-citizens.” 
The plates in this Number are remarkably 
fine. The portrait of the Lord Chancellor, in 
particular (drawn and engraved by Mr. T. 
Woolnoth), is a most striking resemblance, 
and conveys a perfect idea of the intelligence 
and acuteness by which that eminent person is 
distinguished. That of the Thane of Fife, in 
his tartans, is well calculated for a great run 
among the northern clans; and the natives of 
Jersey will, no doubt, be gratified to see their 
magistrate in such company. 


Characteristic Sketches of Animals. Drawn 
from the Life, and engraved by Thomas 
Landseer. Part IV. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. 

THE Gazelle, the Lion-Tiger Cubs, the Cal- 

muc or Little Russian Horse, and the Ele- 

phant, have been the subjects of Mr. Landseer’s 
crayon and etching point for this, the fourth 

Part of his clever work; and they furnish a 

fine exhibition of animal elegance, ferocity, 

picturesqueness, and sagacity. The accompa- 
nying descriptions are written with their usual 
ability. 





PLATE. 


Ir is always with pleasure that we find our- 
selves justified in noticing such productions of 
English artists as shew the progress of taste 
and skill, in whatever department it may be 
displayed. Thus, we have this week been 
highly gratified by the inspection of a piece of 
plate, voted by the Roman Catholics to the 
Secretary of the Association, for Great Britain, 
Mr. Blount, and executed for them by Mr. 
Kensington Lewis. This splendid and y Homer 
design consists of four beautifully chased female 
figures, conjoined by wreaths, and supporting 
a shell-vase, whence a (real silver) fountain 
descends so as to form the support or pedestal. 
There is great originality in the general ap- 
pearance of this work ; and we never saw any 
thing of the kind which at the first glance gave 
more of the idea of grace. Six hundred guineas 
was the sum subscribed for this heir-loom to 
the family of Blount; and they may well be 
proud of the token, ; 5 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
JUVENALIA.—NO.'VI. 
[Series concluded.] 
THERE’s nought (held some philosopher of old) 
So silly, but philosophers will hold ! 
Append your faith to liberal Demo’s sleeve, 
And mankind, all but little gods, believe ; 
See through dark Timon’s blear and bloodshot 
eyes, 
You'll think mankind but devils in disguise ; 
What paragons ! how noble! one exclaims, 
The other beats through Bilingsgate for names, 
And, in the foulness of his deep attaint, 
Fiends become fair and Satan turns a saint. 
On either side of that old Samian line, 
The hair-broad bridge that leads to Truth di- 
vine 
Midway of errors (hard to tread or see !), 
Both deviate far, and both in like degree. 
Let us in metaphysic mortar bray 
The two opinions: their result will say— 
Of Beings, none within our polar span, 
So wise, so weak, so great, so mean, as Man ! 
In the vast scale of sentient things, I own, 
Rank is assigned to mental worth alone ; 
Through all the grades of Reason, Instinct, 
Sense, 
From Apathy to pure Intelligence. 
Grandeur of soul from size is quite disjoint, 
And God may be a mathematic point. 
The wiser ant we place above the sloth, 
We class the beaver with the behemoth ; 
Herculean clowns we couple oft with hogs, 
And puppy gentlemen with puppy dogs. 
But is it much that Man is wise and great 
Compared with Brutes ?—’Tis true, beyond de- 
bate, 
Sagacious as he is, no Elephant 
Could subtilise like Coleridge or like Kant ; 
No geometric Spider could, perchance, 
Bear off the Polytechnic bell in France ; 
Ev’n in the honied range of industry, 
Brougham makes greater buzz than any bee ; 
Bacon is somewhat brighter than a pig, 
And Newton by dull Neddy might look big ; 
In cunning, Reynard has been long renowned, 
Yet keener rogues at Crockford’s may be found; ° 
Monkeys have mother-wit, yet more by half 
Liston or other mimes will make you laugh : 
I grant, in short, what scarcely Swift denies, 
Men are lords-paramount beneath the skies ; 
But are we, therefore, truly great and wise ? 
Now turn the tapestry !—Certes, here indeed, 
Men do all earthly creatures far exceed, 
Still paramount—in Folly and in Crime ! 
The running-base and burden of my rhyme. 
What a wide-walking gander would not do, 
Man will commit, and think it wisdom too ! 
That foolish bird will gabble, if you please, 
But not till he disgusts the other geese ; 
While drivelling Balbus prates so loud and long; 
We sicken ten days after at a tongue ! 
The ostrich when pursued, ’tis said, will push 
(To blind the pack) its head into a bush, 
Hoping, because it cannot see the rout, 
They are as much at fault for it without ; 
But, unpursued, wise Man the knee will pat, 
For Death to leap upon him like a cat ! 
See Morus play with grim Perdition’s paws, 
Fillip his beard, and walk into his jaws ! 
Through Sin’s foul mass, down to Tartarean 
gloom, 
Blinder than moles, we work out our own doom; 
Dancing the harlot-reel and red with grapes, 
We knock at hell-mouth where Destruction 


Bapes 5 
Rot for a debt, are pistolled for a punk, 
Or sober die for what we said when drunk ! 
Behold Nasidio! blacklegs know him well, 





With what sang froid he saunters to his hell! 
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Where hawk-eyed fiends, with claws of grif-{ing will not-oecupy more than a quarter of an’ 


fin clasp, 
Sharks in their gullet, for his substance gasp ; 
His gingling purse proclaims him made for sport, 
As cap and bells declared the fool at court ! 
Though knaveand cheat he sees convened to rob, 
And feels the great Rook pecking at his fob, 
He smiles—sits—plays—wins—loses, o'er and 
o’er— 
Till he can lose (except his wits) no more; 
Perchance by rope or razor ends his pains, 
Or proves, when blown out, that he had some 
brains ! 

Thus would it seem, that greatly to go wrong, 
Does to the Reasoning Race alone belong ; 
And only they can put forth just pretence 
To err by light of Knowledge and of Sense ! 


TO LAURA, 
On her asking if I loved her. 

Lavna bids me tell my love, 

That I may her beauty flatter ; 
But its warmth words cannot prove— 

Words that every wind may scatter : 
*Tis in deeds that I would shew 
How my warm affections glow. 


Should I call her loveliest, 

Say her charms like brilliants glisten, 
Swear she is my dearest, best— 

——- that might make her listen, — 
I should swear what I before 
Oft have sworn to many more! 


Lovers’ vows are only air, 

Forgotten with the ease they’re spoken ; 
Chains of flowers, light as fair, 

Easy to be made and broken : 
Leave such things to girls and boys-— 
Only children play with toys ! 


But a heart that loves her well, 
With a warm and lasting fire, 

Though it have no songs to tell 
How it pants‘in soft desire, 

By my deeds shall, brightly shew 


How my warm. affegtions glow ! 


La Baste. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
FREDERICK-WILLIAM FIRST, OF PRUSSIA. 


Tue memoirs of the Princess of Baireuth, the 
sister of Frederick II., have already initiated us 
in the household secrets of that most whimsical 
of monarchs, Frederick- William I., who thought 
nothing so satisfactory to the heart of a king, 
as the appearance of a regiment of men of six 
feet; and who carried the spirit of economy 
and avarice in his palace to such an extent, as 
to refuse absolute necessaries to his family, who 
were frequently reduced to envy the condition 
of the meanest citizen.. A volume has lately 
been published at Hamburgh, by Dr. Cramer, 
consisting of papers’ rescued from obscurity 
(found, it is said, in the collection of one of 
Frederick the Second’s preceptors), which per- 
fectly accords with the Princess: of Prussia’s 
memoirs, and places; the extravagancies of the 
father of Frederick the Great in a still stronger 
light. ‘The second of these papers is entitled, 
‘* How my son Frederick is to carry on his 
studies at Wusterhausen.” It is an instruction 
written by the king. Among other things he 
says, ** on Sundays, he (the prince-royal) will 
rise at seven o’clock : as soon as he has put on 
his slippers, he will kneel by the side ofthe 
bed, and address a short prayer to God, but in 
a tone of voice loud enough to be heard by those 
who are in the room; as soon as that is done, 
he will dress himself quickly, wash himself well, 
tie his hair, and powder it. . Dressing and pray- 


hour. It will then be a quarter after seven. 
He will breakfast in seven minutes. After 
that, his servants and Duhan (the governor) 
will enter, to say prayers on their knees, &c.” 
With respect to education, the king has written 
on the margin of the plan of studies which he 
proposes :—‘* The history of Greece and Rome 
to be omitted; it is good for nothing.” 
poor prince-royal found much difficulty in 
complying with the demands of his august 
father. fn 1728, he addressed a humble letter 
to him, to ascertain why he succeeded so ill in 
satisfying the king. The answer to the letter 
is,—‘* Because you are obstinate, because you 
do not love your father; in the second place, 
you well know that I do not like an effeminate 
fellow, who has no human inclinations, who 
is full of awkwardness, who does not dis- 
tinguish himself either in riding, or in shoot- 
ing, who is dirty, who frizzes his hair like a 
fool, and who, a thousand times reprimanded, 
never corrects himself; who, moreover, has a 
ridiculous pride, never speaks to any body, is 
neither popular nor affable, makes faces, and 
never obeys my wishes except when he is com- 
pelled to do so. There is my answer. (Signed) 
Frederick-William.” The same monarch says 
in his instructions to his son’s governors : — 
“* The principal care of the two tutors must be 
to inculcate in my son the love of a military 
life, and to make him sensible that as nothing 
in the world can confer on a prince so much 
honour as the sword, he will be despised if he 
does not love it above every thing, and seek in 
it his sole glory.”” It certainly appears that 
these instructions were fulfilled to the letter, 
and that tle tutors succeeded pretty well in 
inspiring Frederick II. ‘with ‘ the love of the 
sword!’? Another paper in this collection ex- 
hibits the despotism of Frederick-William I. in 
religious mattersa- Full of Lutheran zeal, the 
king had it 
servjoe every thing: that could recall the rites of 
the Catholic church. In ‘consequence, he pro- 
scribed, with a rigour almost fanatical, or rather 
with his* usual military despotism, surplices, 
tapers, Latin psalms, &c. to the great dismay of 
the pastors and the parishioners, habituated 
from their infancy to these customs. Happily, 
his son afterwards restored liberty in that re- 
spect, without, however, entirely abolishing 
the arbitrary orders of his father. The most 
curious paper of the collection, seems to us, 
however, to be the ordinance by which Frede- 
rick-William summoned the Count de Stein to 
the vice-presidency of the Academy of Sciences. 
The following are the contents of this docu- 
ment, the German style of which is singularly 
absurd : —‘* The king enjoins, the new vice. 
president:to observe closely the tonjunctions ‘of 
the stars, and to see if'there-is not in the fir- 
mament a meeting: of: comets which may en- 
danger the earth. In such a case, the vice- 
president: must confer with his colleagues, in 
order to dévise the means of remedying the 
disorders which may ensue. The vice-presi- 
dent is enjoined to take care that night-hags, 
flying-dragons, mountain - dwarfs, will-o’-the- 
wisps, and other mischievous - beings, the ex- 
istence of which incredulity would fain deny, 
do noharm.. As they love to sojourn in marshes, 
lakes, ditches, and heaths, the vice-president 
must exert himself to extirpate such malevo- 
lent creatures. He will be allowed seven 
crowns for every monster that he may deliver 
up, dead or alive.” Sach were to be the occu- 
pations of a-vice-president of the Prussian 
Academy in 1732! What an enormous distance 





between the gross superstitions of Frederick. 


The | 


@t-heart to banish from the|’ 


William I: and the philosophical spirit of his 
son Frederick II. ! 


THE BOMARANG: A MISSILE OF NEW 

HOLLAND. 
THE natives of New South Wales have the 
art of throwing a curved flat stick, made of 
very heavy wood, and in the form of a crescent, 
with such force and accuracy, as to break a 
man’s leg at sixty or eighty yards; but the 
strange peculiarity of it is, that it can also be 
thrown to the distance of a hundred yards and 
upwards in the air, and, without striking any 
thing, will return to the person who threw it, 
and even pass beyond him twenty or thirty 
yards. A similar stick is used by a people to 
the southward of Trichinopoly, the Colareese : 
they, however, only use it for straight-forward 
purposes, and do not understand how to make 
it return, Captain Cook, when at Botany 
Bay, having seen ‘the Bomarang, concluded it 
was a wooden sword; and under that idea, con- 
jectured that the natives of New South Wales 
were descended from Malays, from the sup- 
posed similarity of the Bomarang to the Malay 
sword. 


THE WOMORA, OR THROWING STICK. 


Tue New Hollanders also have a method of 
discharging their spears, which surpasses any 
other that I have heard or read of. The spears 
they use are from seven to eight feet long, and 
they are cast by means of a flat stick called a 
Womora, about a yard in length, with a sort 
of hook at the point of it, on which the hinder 
end of the spear rests; this stick acts as a sling 
or lever; by this means the spear can be thrown 
to the distance of a hundred and twenty yards: 
with the hand alone, the spear cannot ‘be 
thrown beyond fifty yards. JIWN. 


; ay. 5 i Musto, 

THE JEWS HARP: MR. EULENSTEIN. 
Our old, and we will add our modest, inge- 
nious, and deserving friend and favourite, Mr. 
Eulenstein, ha been indulging his London 
admirers with specimens of his exquisite per- 
formance on the Jew’s harp, previous to his 
departure on a provincial excursion, to include, 
as he tells us, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Birmingham, Edinburgh,-and other 
populous places. We have at former times 
described the extraordinary effect which he 
produces on these simple“instruments, by at- 
tuning a number of them to a certain scale, 
and changing them with astonishing rapidity 
in the course of his playing, so as never for an 
instant to interrupt the-melody or impair the 
most: brilliant execution. But since we pre- 
viously heard him, (when he performed withso 
much applause’ before’ his late Majesty, and 
also at the Royal Institution to illustrate 
Mr. Faraday’s lecture and’ Mr. Wheatstone’s 
theory of musical sounds,)' Mr. Eulenstéin has 
made great improvements in his practice. By 
increasing the size and tone of his latger harps, 
he has added: much poiver ‘to ‘his former deli- 
cious sweetness; and his range is’ now as ex- 
tended as it is delicate, possessing an organ- 
like swell, in union with the dying cadences of 
the Eolian harp. It is impossible to imagine 
any thing so beautiful from such means; and 
when we also find that science is deeply in- 
debted to these charming vibrations for the 
advancement of a very interesting inquiry, we 
are the more inclined to point out the subject 
for public notice, and, in this instance, its 


certain consequence, public encouragement. 
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avail themselves of any opportunity to hear, 
what we have no hesitation in stating to be as 
delightful as it is unique. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mysilent Heart shall drink to thee. Poetry b 
Mrs. B. C. Wilson. Music by Mr. Rodwell. 
Goulding and D’Almaine. 

Wirt pretty words and sweet music, every 

body must-be pleased with this ballad, as we 

have been; though it is rather of the longest, 
which a ballad for singing ought never to be, 
even with the remedy of leaving out verses. 


The Gondola, for four Voices. E. W. N. Bay- 
ley, Esq. Composed and published by J. 
Green. 

Ir is long since we have heard a quartetto 

which has pleased us so much as this. It is 

beautifully simple, and the accompaniment and 
symphony peculiar and striking. The com- 
poser has marked it ‘* rowing time :’”— what 
does he mean? why not sailing time, plunging 
time, ducking time ? 
Green Hills of Tyrol. Goulding and 
D’Almaine. 

Tue words by George Linley, Esq., the music 

by Rossini, and sung by Malibran, in Guillaume 

Tell, this is a gay and lively Tyrolean air, 

very Swiss in its style, and already so general 

a favourite, that we need say nothing more 

for it. 

Romaic War Song. Lonsdale and Mills. 
THE poetry is by H. J. Bradfield, who has dis- 
tinguished himself by the production of more 
important compositions (see our Literary Re- 
views), inspired by his travels in Greece, and 
the love of that country. -When we have time 
to turn our attention from French and.domestic 
politics again to this interesting portion of the 
world, Mr. Bradfiel@’s word’, and Mr. Mac- 
donald Harris’s music, will be prized’ as a spi- 
rited theme, doing equal justice to the writer 
aud the composer. We think, with energy and 
a fine male voice, it would have great effect on 
the stage or in the field. 

* own * my ieee Love..- Words by T. 

aynes Bayly, Esq. Composed by Joseph 

Gould, Goulding ma Piolo , 
Mr. Govtp himself sings this so sweetly (at 
the Melodists’ Club), that we fear to say it would 
most probably be thought monotonous if sung 
by any other person. . 


Le au petit Tambour. T. Boosey and Co. 


Comprosep by De Begnis, the enlivening soul 
of the concert-room, theatre, or social board. 
The present piece is quite worthy of him, and 
displays his musical talents to great advantage. 





Hers’s “ celebrated Galoppe @ la Giraffe,” ar- 

ranged for the harp by N. C. a 7 
~ excellent easy little piece for beginners on 
e harp, and, we are told, fashionable, which 
$ a sufficient recommendation to their elders 
to the age of seventy, and perhaps more. : 


Overture to Guillaume Tell. Rossini. 
Goulding and D’Almaine. 

Too well known to require our passport ; but 
we do cordially advise our fair young friends to 
make it a favourite piano-forte exercise. The 
single air, page 5, has beauty and melody 
enough to sell hundreds of copies. 


Matrimonio Segreto Quadrilles. N.C. Bochsa. 
A CAPITAL set, nice airs, and well suited to 
dancing, which is all that can be required. 





DRAMA. 
Nortuine new this week at either of the 
theatres on this side the water. The Battle of 
Hexham has been revived, Heaven knows why, 
at the Haymarket; and on Thursday last its 
devoted company absolutely got through eleven 
acts !—(three two-act farces and a five-act co- 
medy)—being four more than the usual and 
fully sufficient number. We really should not 
be surprised at seeing Inchbald’s British Theatre 
announced for representation some evening at 
this house. Surely, if we may judge by the 
complaints on this subject which reach us from 
every side, ‘it cannot be policy to weary out 
actors and audiences, night after night, in this 
manner. The new Susannah, Mrs. Evans, 
possesses a‘ good voice; but operas, and Mo- 
zart’s operas, at this theatre, without singers, 
and without an orchestra, are wonderfully ab- 
surd. Oh,‘to think upon the halcyon days, 
when Teazing made Easy, Exit by Mistake, the 
Green Man, &c: &c. &c., crammed nightly the 
house to the ceiling ! when Liston, and Jones, 
and Mathews, and Terry, and Tokely, and 
Mrs. Davenport, and Mrs. Gibbs, and twenty 
others scarcely less celebrated, kept the benches 
in a roar! We have now Farren, and Mrs. 
Glover, and—but “ comparisons are odorous.” 


UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS BY TALMA. 
(From the Revue de Bruxelles.) 

Every body can judge of strong passions by 

himself. They exist in the depths of all souls ; 

the actor only awakens them. 

The high style is wearisome when it is badly 
played. In that case the public no longer go 
in quest of noble emotions; they prefer laugh- 
ing at farces; especially when written by a 
man of wit. ‘ 

There is in tragic diction an indescribable 

harmony. A tragic actor ought to have an 
ear exceedingly sensible to harmony, 
- When an actor has studied apart, whem he 
has well reflected on its general tone and cha- 
racter, and proceeds to the details, he must 
always reflect that in every scene there is an 
intention, in every couplet a principa} object : 
he must always aim at that intention and that 
object, sustain and give value. to all which 
relates to them, and keep down the rest. If 
you try to make every thing felt, you will fail 
in every thing. There is a general rule in all 
the arts; namely, to give splendour to orna- 
ments by repose. An actor who endeavours to 
make every thing felt, is like an architect who 
covers his walls with decorations;—they de- 
stroy one another. A bas-relief has much the 
best effect on a plain wall. ’ 

There are many good ways of sayiog any 
thing; but one of them is always the best. 

Our theatrical representations are more na- 
tural than those of the ancients; and more 
difficult for modern actors. 

To put pebbles into the mouth is a bad way 
of rendering pronunciation more distinct. 

As every thing in a theatre is artificial, the 
scenes, the lights, &c. and as the spectator 
himself is unacquainted with what is passing 
on the boards, a loud declaimer will never make 
him forget that he is present ata play. But 
let an actor be natural, let his voice assume 
the true tone of passion, and suddenly all is 
changed ; the painted canvass is transformed 
into a real palace; the light of the lamps 
becomes daylight, the actor disappears; it is 
Manlius or Nero. The spectator is no longer 
aware that he has neighbours ; he is no longer 
in Paris; he is at Rome, or at Athens; and if 
he recollects himself, it is to conceal the tears 
which he feels as if ashamed to have shed. 











There are objects enough on the stage,—the 
scenes, the poetical language,—which compel 
the spectator to: make an effort to surrender 
himself to the illusion, without adding a pom- 
pous declamation, which does not affect him, 
which makes him always feel that an actor is 
before him, and which prevents him from for- 
getting the actor to think only of the play. 

Characters of ingenuousness' have this incon- 
venience, that an actor cannot play them well 
until he is no longer of the age of such charac. 
ters. Every thing that belongs to the passion- 
ate is well played in youth; but still a youth 
wants knowledge of the combinations neces- 
sary to play youth. You must not experience, 
but you must have experienced the feelings 
which you are representing; for if you expe- 
rience them, you will no longer be master of 
yourself—you will be carried beyond the bounds 
of discretion—you will'no longer have the 
power of forming the combinations which are 
necessary to exhibit the beautiful in feeling. 
If you represent tears, they will suffocate you ; 
you will no longer have control enough over 
yourself to distribute them at your discretion, 
for the purpose of producing the greatest ef- 
fect. If you represent anger, and are really 
angry, your words will be confused and fal. 
tering. So with love. We must have expe. 
rienced all the passions ; but it is only the re. 
collection of them of which we must avail our- 
selves in order to play them well. Ingenuous. 
ness, for example, is not a passion—it is a state 
of mind. Well, it is only when we are no 
longer at the age of ingenuousness that, re- 
flecting on the manner in which it discloses 
itself by outward signs, we arg able by art to 
give it its just expression. 

Music has a powerful effect on the soul. I 
always wish to hear it before I go on the stage, 
because it throws me into a state of exaltation 
favourable to the developement,of my mental 
faculties. ‘say | F 

It is in the silence of njgitthat F study my 
parts to the greatest advantage. 

People often say to me, ** Why do you not 
educate a pupil ?”’-. My auswer.is,. “ Give me 
a fit subject.” They might aswell have de- 
sired Voltaire to educate a pupil. Nature 
must create the actor, as well as the poet or 
the painter. 

The greater number of painters, sculptors, 
or actors — nay, of authors, preachers, and 
learned men, are born of honest but poor pa- 
rents.’ They are a little like the ancient 
Mamelukes, who, bought in the first instance 
to recruit the army, in time raised themselves’ 
to the higher ranks, and. ended by becoming 
the masters of tlie country. 





VARIETIES. 

French Honesty.—The following paragraph 
appears in Galignani’s Mi wer of Monday: 
“On Wednesday, 200 young mechanics and 
workmen, who had been fighting all the pre- 
vious day, without tasting food, traversed the 
restaurant that connects the Rue Vivienne with 
the Passage Colbert, for the purpose of pro- 
curing arms, said to be concealed in one of the 
warehouses of the latter place. A number of 
silver forks and spoons, with heaps of small 
loaves, were lying on the various tables of the 
establishment; but though the band passed 
twice from one extremity to the other of the 
restaurant, not a single article was put out of 
its place, or a morsel of bread touched.” 

Musical Phenomenon.—A person,‘ the imi- 
tator with his voice of so many kinds of musical 
instruments, (from the harp to the double bass, ) 
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—— 
was to exhibit his extraordinary powers yester- 
day afternoon at the tian Hall; but we 
regret to say the hour was too late to admit of 
our reporting his performances. 

Operatics.—An Italian company is to perform 
at the Hague during the rejoicings for the mar- 
riage of the Princess Marianne: Laurent is to 
be the manager. Among the principal singers 
the following are mentioned : — Donzelli, Zu- 
chelli, Santini, Lablache, Graziana, Malibran, 

-Cinti, Meric-Lalande, and Blasis. 

Cairo.—The Pasha of Egypt has resolved to 
establish at Cairo a museum of antiquities. 
With this view he has forbidden Europeans to 
export, and even to search for, antiquities. 
However, Mr. Barker, the English consul- 
general, has obtained leave to ship at Alex- 
andria two sphynxes, which he had purchased. 
They may soon be expected in England. 

Etna.—If what is stated in private letters 
be correct, the recent eruption of Mount Etna 
must have been dreadful. The ashes were 
carried by the wind as far as Florence, and 
even to Turin. 

French Literary Gazette—A weekly pub- 
lication, under the name of La Gazette Litté- 
raire, on the plan of the London Literary 
Gazette, has-been regularly published in Paris 
for the last eight months. 

Railway in France.—A great improvement 
is contemplated in the road between Paris and 
Orleans. An iron railway will be laid down 
immediately, and continued as far as Tours. 
The minister of public works has issued an 
order authorising a society of capitalists to pro- 
ceed with the undertaking; and the prefects of 
the various departments are desired to forward, 
by every means in their power, a plan which 
holds out such great advantages to commerce 
and communication. 

Cultwre of Potatoes.—A correspondent ob- 
serves, in reference to what was stated in a 
late Number respecting potatoes, promulgated 
in France, that the same fact was much ad- 
verted to in England about fifteen yearsago; but 
it was then stated that the increase of size was 
at the expense of the quality. It is, however, 
very desirable, that some experiments should 
be made to the fact. Our correspondent fur- 
ther says :—Is not the potato in its native state 
poisonous? and may not cropping the flowers 
divert the poison to the root ? 

The French Press.—It is stated, by persons 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the facts, 
that, on the abolition of the liberty of the press 
by Charles X., and the consequent stoppage of 
the liberal journals, property to the amount of 

‘more than 150,000/. was either destroyed or 
placed in danger of destruetion; and upwards of 
three hundred literary persons and compositors 
were thrown out of bread. The number of 
copies of the Constitutionnel, Journal des De- 
bats, Courier, National, Temps, and Journal 
du Commerce, printed daily, exceeded fifty- 
five thousand :. and it is computed, that the 
readers of these papers diurnally were upwards 
of two millions. It is supposed, however, that 
since the liberty of the press has again taken 
place, the number of copies of these papers 
will increase to eighty thousand daily. 

The French journals announce the death, at 
Chambéry, on the 2lst ult., of a very eccentric 
but benevolent officer, General Boigne. From 
the following account of his will, he appears to 
have been enormously rich. To his servants 
he left from 1,500 to 10,000 francs each; to 
his brother and nephew 30,000; to each grand- 
child 200,000 francs ; to physicians, and others 
of his acquaintance, legacies to the amount of 
100,000 francs; to his widow, 60,000 francs 


per annum; to his son, estates, &c., valued at 
from 15 to 18 millions of francs; to the town 
of Chambéry, for public improvements, an es- 
tate which is expected to fetch from 4 to 
500,000 francs; to every poor person in the 
hospitals, asylums, poor-houses, &c., 5 francs 
per annum. During his life, General Boigne 
made the following donations at Chambéry :— 








For the construction of a theatre -------- 400,000fr. 
To the lunatic asylum --------++++++eeee+ 500, 
weer es osee eee 
Hospi ‘or persons: - ces ), 
Po the college Cooerccccccovecccesccecoce 300,06 
For the enlargement of the public library 50,000 
Facade of the Hétel de Ville ------------ 60,000 
The construction of a street ----++-+-+++ 500,000 
Founding thirty beds in the hospital ---- 200,000 
For the purchase of linen, &c., for =— 24,000 

prisoners in the jail-------+-+++++++++ 
To the Gaon Lig my ce os oceee aoe oee 000 
To anestablishment for teaching t 

to young girls caveccocvcecosece eccece 100,000 

Total «+--+... 3,678,000 


France. — The following lines are stuck on 
the walls in different parts of Paris :— 

Camarade le Dey, par moi ton fort est pris. 

—Oui, l’ami Charles dix: mais vous perdez Paris. 

Nous voila donc tous deux sans capitale : 

Buvons un coup; c’est mei qui vous régale. 

Piracies.—It is probable that Germany will 
soon be delivered from the plague of pirated 
works, which it has so long endured without 
an attempt at remedy. Austria, it is said, in 
conjunction with all the other states of the 
confederation, is about to submit to the Diet of 
Frankfort a plan of a general law on the 
subject. 

A new Saint.—On the 16th of May the 
Pope decreed the canonization of the blessed 
Alphonse Marie de Ligori, the founder of the 
Congregation of the Holy Redeemer. To 
authorise the public worship of the new saint, 
all that is wanting is the solemn celebration of 
the canonization ; the period for which is nos 
yet fixed. 

Isthmus of Panama.—It appears from the 
researches made by the special commission 
charged to measure the isthmus of Panama, in 
order to ascertain the best mode of communica. 
tion between the two seas, that the opinions 
are in favour of rendering the river Chaques 
navigable for steam-boats, and continuing the 
line with an iron rail-way. 

Earthquake.—The great city of Guatemala, 
and the surrounding country, has been deso- 
lated by an earthquake, which continued for 
five days, in the month of May. The parti- 
culars have not reached us; but the calamity 
seems to have been very extensive and de. 
structive. Some doubts have since been thrown 
on this intelligence. 

The Prussian Press.—In 1819 there were 
516 presses in Prussia ; in 1822, 580; in 1825, 
693. Of periodical publications of various 
kinds, there were 300 at the end of the year 
1827. 

The Polish Press.—In Independent Poland, 
with a population of 107,934, the number of 
journals published is five; in Russian Poland, 
with a population of 15,377,389, thirty-nine ; 
in Prussian Poland, with a population of 
1,984,124, one; and in Austrian Poland, with 
a population of 4,226,969, four; being forty- 
nine journals for a population of 21,696,416 ; 
or, on the average, one journal for 442,784 
persons. 

Electricity——A curious fact has been esta- 
blished with respect to electricity; namely, 
that the transmission of it, from one con- 
ductor to another, varies very sensibly accord- 
ing to the manner in which the current is con- 
ducted: for instance, that positive electricity 








passes more easily frum copper into zinc, than 





——<—$<$<—<—<—<—_———— 
from zinc into copper. This discovery explains 
a number of phenomena hitherto considered as 
anomalies. 

Spanish Idea of the Arts. —A letter from 
Madrid says: ‘* Our government patronises the 
arts with a dignity meee | of it. It has just 
established at Seville a school of tauromachy, 
under the protection of the intendant. This 
school has two professors, with salaries of 
12,000, and 8,000 reals ; and, henceforth, every 
town or village wishing to have bull-fights, 
must contribute at least 100 reals towards the 
expense of the school.” 

New Medicine.—It is stated, in a letter 
from Rome, that the French medical men in 
that city continue to administer, with great 
success against intermittent fevers, the bark of 
the willow. These gentlemen assert that it 
has more power than Peruvian bark. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXXII. Aug. 7.] 


The Natural History of Poisons, by John Murray, 
F.L.S., &c.—A History of the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, by Edward Baines, Esq., Author of the * To 

phy of Lancashire,” &c.—No. I. of Views in India, 
tom Sketches by Captain R. Elliot, R.N.— Robert 
Cruikshank’s Brighton, a Comic Sketch, with seven Hu- 
morous I}lustrations.—Bombastes Furioso, as performed ; 
with eight Humorous Designs by George Cruikshank.— 
Illustrating the Devil seems very much in vogue just 
now; for we have announced, The Devil’s Drive; and 
the Devil’s Second Visit to England, by R. Cruikshank; 
also Burns’s Address to the Deil, with Illustrations from 
Designs by Thomas Landseer.—Tales of the Cyclades, 
and other Poems, by H. J. Bradfield, Author of “ the 
Athenaiad.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Finelly on Elections, 12mo. 14s. bas.—Murray on Con- 
sumption, 12mo. 6s. bds,—Charles Morrison’s Elements 
of Pvactical Arithmetic, I2mo. 3s. sh .— Murph "s New 
Theory of Astronomy, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Pinnock’s Geogra- 

hy of the British Empire, 18mo. 5s. sheep.—Scottish 

‘ourist and Itinerary, with Plates, 12mo. lls. sheep.— 
Eton Greek Grammar, translated into English by G. N. 
Wright, 12mo. 4s. sheep.—Military Reminiscences, by 
Colonel Welsh, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 16s. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1830. 











July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 29 | From 58. to 82. | 30.14 to 30.03 
Friday --+- 30 — 5. — 83. | 29.96 — 29.86 
Saturday -- 31 — 58. — 79. | 30.02 Stationary 

August. 

Sunday---- 1 | —— 50. — 75. | 29.96 to 29.84 
Monday -- 2 — 50. — 71. | 29.76 Stationary 
Tuesday -- 3 — 50. — 72. | 29.91 to 29.9 
Wednesday 41 —— 48 — 73. | 30.0L —- 2991 


Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
On the evening of the 29th and morning of the 30th 


ult. frequent vivid lightning in the S. and S.E., since 
which we have had less sunshine, and frequent cold show- 
ers of rain. 

Edmonton. CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
Latitude. .----- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have only had time to read the first two volumes 
of De L’Orme; and though we can abstain from an im- 
= criticism, we cannot refrain from saying that the’ 

ve greatly delighted us. 1f the third does not fall off, 
which we have no reason to suppose, this work will raise 
the already high character of the Author of ‘* Richelieu 
and ‘‘ Darnley.” 

We do not enter on politics in prose, and E. B. must 
excuse our di it in verse. 

Mr. Barnett’s letter, with Mr. Parry’s enclosure, reached 
us too late for this No. , 

We have not seen the Sermon mentioned by an “ Old 
Subscriber ;” but rejoice to hear that the son of so distin- 
guished a mother has given so much satisfaction to his 

rishioners. 

Pawe cannot be judges of the claims of Mr. George Allen 
upon the New Bridge Committee, and can only say that 
his Fourth Memorial presents, primd facie, a very strong 


case. 7 

Edmund is upon one of those too prolific subjects on 
which we cannot enter. 

Erratum. —Page 496, last column. Lest we should 
prematurely terrify our readers, we have much entiatnc” 
tion in noticing that the year 1830, near the end aed 
column) in our last, is a misprint for 1832, at which 
time, as stated elsewhere, the Encke comet is calculated : 
return to our sphere, towards which, indeed, its eT oe 
now tending, as may be credited from the heat of 
weather, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ATIONAL REPOSITORY, 


1 Mews, Charin, Sg gee y= e KING'S 
MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. The Third Exhibition of 
this Institution is now Open, Dally. 





ls. 
T.S. TULL, Sec. 





ANTED to PURCHASE, a PRINTING 
and STATIONERY BUSINESS in a Provincial 
Town; or the Advertiser would not object to take a Share in an 
lished Concern 
wieery Particular a3 | as to Stock, Namber wre — 
Founts of Letter, &c. addressed (post-paid) to A. B., 21, Post 
Office, Albrincham, will have Seceainte attention. 





Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 
his day is published, 
HE ARTISAN’S "TABLE, for imme- 
diately ascertaining the Amount of W: due, calculated 
from Half an Hour to Twelve Days, at Ten Working Hours per 
Day, at the Progr Rates of from Ten to Forty Shillings per 
week. EDWARD SANDELL. 
Price .. 7 Sheet; or 5s. mounted on a Board 
Published by an Taylor, Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 
Where may be had, all Works on Architecture, Building, &c. 
at prices adapted to Workmen. 
As above may be had 
Tables for the purchasing of Estates, Lenses, 
or Annuities, and for the Renewing of Leases, &c. By W 
wood, Small 8vo. price 7s. 


} 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price 1/. 1s. 
HE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS, 


wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 


ife of Romney the Painter. 
In 4to. -. 2l. 28. boards, with a fine Portrait, 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and WORKS of 
GEORGE ROMNEY, including various Letters, and 
Testimonies to his Genius, &c. Also some Particulars of the 
Life of Peter Romney, his Brother, a Young Artist of great Ge- 
nius and promising ‘T alents, but short Life. 
By the Rev. JOHN ROMNEY, B.D. 
Formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Belduin and Cradock, Fatemester Row. 


LACKWOOD’ Ss ; EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, Nos. CLXIX. and CLXX. for August 
1830. 


Contents of Part I.—I. The Great Moray Floods—II. The 
—— Vice, Books 7 and 8—III. Letters from the Peninsula, 
No. stv. To Little een The Origin of the Fairies. By 
the Shepherd—VI. The Tear. By a Modern Pythago- 
soem EE. The Vale of | he tems after Rain—and Evening 
Tranquillity. By Delta—VIII. The Silent Member, No.5. A 
Catholic Scene in the House of Commons—Grimaldi—the Duke 
of Wellington, &c.—Sir James Scarlett—Hydrophobia, and the 
Law of Divorce—William IV.—Regency—Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment—IX. The Lay of the Desert, a Poem—X. Kant in his Mis- 
cellaneous Essays—X1. The Wild Garland, and Sacred Melodies 
—XII. The Revenues of the Church of England. 

Contents of Part II. —l. A a pace cea The Regatta 
—III. Wild Fow1Sh IV. fi e Diary ofa Phy- 
sician, Chap. 1—V. On the Suppl Mem eet Value ofthe 
Precious Metals—VI. Stem Ae Stern—Tom Cringle and the 
Devil—VII. Ferdinand the Beloved; or, Royal Gratitude—VILI. 
Colman’s Random Records—IX. The Iron Shroud. By the Au- 
thor of First and Last—X. Clark on Climate—XI. Letter from 
the Author of a ofthe Peninsular Campaigns—X11. Noctes 
Ambrosiane, No. 5. 

Printed for villian, Black wood, 45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 

and T. Caden, Strand, wescoarans 








Price 5s. 6d. No. 
HE QUARTERLY ‘JOURNAL of 


AGRICULTURE, and of the PRIZE ESSAYS and 
TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOT- 
LAND. 


Contents.—I. The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
I. On the Rate of Human Mortality and Life Interests—I1. On 
the Indigenous ‘Trees of North Britain. By William Macgilli- 





which have excited the admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. Translated from the French of the celebrated 
M. MINGAUD, 
Formerly Capitaine d’Infanterie in the Service of France. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the Marquess of 

leveland. 

This work is elegantly got yu and_compri ‘ot well 
copper-plates, with d the 
most masterly strokes of all the celebrated proficlents of the 'pre- 
sent day. It is, in this respect, a great 
admirers of this elegant diversion, no work having appeared in 
the English language which can be compared with it, for the 
beauty and precision of its rules and illustrations; and none 
which comprise the great imp and d made in 
the game within the last twenty 

London: Translated and published | by John Thurston, Billiard 
Table Manufacturer, 14, Catharine Street, Strand ; and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 














[HE ‘ETON COMPARATIVE ATLAS 
of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in Fifty- 
three Plates, imperial 4to. on a new Pian. Coloured, 2l. 281; full 
coloured and half-bound, 21. 158. 
Index to the Eton Atlas, 7s. boards. 


A Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, in Fifty-Seven Plates, medium 4to. reduced from the 
above, and including Two complete Indices. 30s. coloured, and 
in on cloth’; 2. 2s. full coloured and half-bound. 
An Atlas of Ancient Geography, in Twent ye 
six. Plates, medium 4to. with an a Index of all the 
Names. 15s. coloured and half-bound 


An Atlas of Modern Geograph Nn in Thisty 
ami 














Plates medium 4to. with an Index of all the es. 168. col 
and half-bound. 
_ Compiled from yg Authorities, and the latest 
ith, Hydrographer to the King, 
Soho Square. 





preparation for the Public Schools. 
UESTIONS for JUN TOR CLASSES, on 
such Subjects of general a as are most neces~ 
ms to Roys in the Junior and Middle Form: 
bbins and Wheeler, and Sapa and Johnsen, Win- 
aiemes by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and Hatchard 
and Se, F ‘iccadilly, London. 





Interesting Works.—In 3 v ost Bvo. 
F I s LO A Novel. 
“One of the gas 2 Sa usin tales we remem- 


+" — Morning Jow 
“ Its style is psn and its information that of a a, a 
i ie feelings and motives, who well understands her sex. 


os The. whole of the story, but particularly the dawning of that 
early aa of life’s morning, « * First Love,’ and the subsequent 
= i he passion, are indeed delightfully sketched.” —Morn- 


n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
2. The Armenions ; 3; a Tale of Constanti- 
"To By Charles Mac Farlane, Esq. 
an ¢ author will appreciate our respect for his talents, when 
say at pl ee any man to complete the picture of 
ag the bold i of the author of * Anasta- 
Mus.’ —Edinburgh terry ry es = 
in 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 
P 3. Constantinople i in 1828-29. A Residence 
Sixteen Months in the Turkish — and Provinces. By 
Charles Mac Farlane, Esq. 


In 3 vols. post in 


4. The Collegians ; a Novel, 2d edition. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


esideratum to all the | 


vray, M.A. &c.—III. On Wheel Carriages. By William Gal- 
braith, M.A. Edinburgh—1V. On the Origin and Natural H 
ary, of 9 Fase and Goat. By James Wilson, Esq. F.R.S. 
M.W.S —V. On the Disease of the Horse termed Navicular. 
| By Mr. “Chatles Clark, Veterinary Surgeon, London—VI. On the 
Stomach Pump, as applicable to the Diseases of Domestic Ani- 
! mals—VII. On the Hybridal Variety of the Turnip. By Mr. 
| Lawson, Seedsman, Edinburgh—VIII. On the Uses of Salt as a 
| Condiment for Domestic Animals—IX. On Theories of Popula- 
a The Law of Population. By Michael Thomas Sadler, 
M.P.—X. Miscellaneous Notices. 1. On DomesticBrewing. 2. 
Increase of the Numbers of Mankind, &c. &c.—XI. Quarterly 
Seago: Report—XII. Tables of the Prices of Grain, Butcher 
eat, and Wool—XIII. Supplement to Fair Prices for Crop 
1829—XIV. Foreign Corn Markets. 


II. Prize Essays and T: 











i of the Highland Society 
of Scotland. 
_ I. Report on the District of Kelso. By John budgeon, Esq. 
Spylaw—lI. On rovement ofa Tract of Baren Soil. B: 
the Rev. Dr. Sin; tee On the Prices of Grain from 1647 to 
1829, inclusive. By Mr. Alexander Stewart, Haystoun—IV. Re- 
ports on the Dieseee in Turnips called Fingers and Toes—V. Re- 
ports of Experiments on Salving Sheep. By Mr. John Graham 
—VI. Description of a aoe adapted for Hilly Ground. By Mr. 
J. Cook—VIL. Report of an Experiment in raising the Seeds of 
Natural Grasses. By Messrs. Peter Lawson and Son, Seedsmen 
—VIII. Report on Dairy Management. By Norman Lockhart, 
Esq. of Tarbrax—IX. Description of a Self-acting Gate. By Mr. 
Robert Russell—X. Description of a Hand Thrashing Machine. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Thomas Cadell, 
es and ok Willian pean Jun. and Co. —- 











0. price 5s. se’ 


HE VALE of OBS SCURITY; the 
LAVANT ; and other Poems. 
By CHARLES CROCKER. 
Sold by a Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London; 
id W. Mason, Chichester. 


HE DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE 


Voit and NATIONAL MAGAZINE, No. II. August 1830. 
‘ol. 1. 


Principal Contents.—Politics: The late Parliament—the State 
of the Canntes itn New Elections—Personal Sketch of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel—The Growth of Love. By Miss Jewsbury—The Sea- 
man’s Island Grave; an Irish Legend—On the Double Refrac- 
tion of Light, according to the Principles of Fresnel—Sketches of 
Irish Scenery and Manners. (Reviews of National ng 
the Ancient History and the yg eg ofIreland. By the 
Edward Johnston, M.C.R.1.A. &c.— Irish Settlers in = English 
Village. By Mrs. 8. C. po from the Note Book of a 
Peripatetic *Philosop! her—Evenings Abroad, No. 2; The Three 

‘riends—National Minstrelsy ; ; Ballads and Ballad Singers—Re- 
views of New Books—Works on the Fine erg aed W. Gell’s 
Pompeiana—Colone! Hatty’s Vie i of 
the Waverley Novels—Petrie’s Views in the orth of Ireland— 
The Drama; Miss F. Kemble—Receipt to make a Rout—Death’s 
Doings—Hymn of Cleanthes, in Five Tongues—Fables from the 
German, by Gottfried Rosenkranz—On the Application of Man- 
gel Wurzei and Potatoes tothe Manufacture of Sugar and Spirits 
—Edmond Spenser—Thomas Crofton Croker—Crumbs of Criti- 
erty oe Correspondence—Varieties, Foreign and Domestic 
—Original Poetry, Literary Novelties, New Publi Lists, 
&c. &c. &c. 

Principal Contents of No. I. for July 1830.—Our Politics—The 
Progress and Present State of Parties—Personal Sketch of Sir 
James Mackintosh—History of at Sir James Mackin- 
tosh—The Contrast, and my Dreams. By Miss Jewsbury—Sketch 
from Life. By Mrs. Hotland—David Wilkie—Eveleen O'Connor ; 
a Tale—Evenings Abroad, No. 1~fhe Doge and Dogaressa; a 
Venetian Story—A Political Essay upon a Stupid People—Un- 

ublished Remains of Edmund BKurke—Aquatic Sports in Dublin 
ay—Dublin University—Fine Arts—Reviews—Literary Intelli- 
gence—F oreign Correspondence, Wc. &c. &c. 

Dublin: W. F. Wakeman, 9, D’Olier Street; Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh; to whom Communications (post-paid ) may be ad- 

















dressed. Sold by ell Booksellers. 











. Price 7s. boards, 
LBUM VERSES; the WIFE’S 
TRIAL, a Drama; and other Poems. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 


Lines in my own Album, 
« Fresh clad from heaven, in robes of white, 
A young probationer of light, 
Thou wert, my soul, an album bright, 
A spotless pate but thought and care, 
‘And fri friend and foe, in foul or fair, 
fa ‘ written strange defeatures’ there. 
And Time, with heaviest hand of all, 
Like that fierce writing on the wall, 
Hath stamp’d sad dates—he can’t recall. 
And error gilding worst designs— 
Like speckled snake, that strays and shines— 
Betrays his path by crooked lines. 
And vice hath left his ugly blot ; 
And good resolves, a moment hot, 
Fairly begun—but finished not; 


And fruitless, late remorse doth trace, 
Like Hebrew lore, a backward pace, 
Her irrecoverable race. 
Disjointed nuthbers, sense unknit, 
Huge reams of folly, shreds of wit, 
Compose the ming! led mass of it. 
My scalded eyes no longer brook 
Upon this ink-blurr’d thing to look— 
Go shut the leaves, and clasp the book.” 
“ O rare Charles Lamb!”—Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 
art 
" London: Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond Stevet. 
The 18th pay, considerably improved, — 18s. boards, 
r 18s. 6d. half-bound, parchment 


ATERSON? S ROADS of ‘ENGLAND 
and WALES, and the Southern Part of Scotland. 
By EDWARD MOGG. 

Arranged upon a plan entirely novel, and the whole remodelled 
and augmented by the addition of numerous new Roads and new 
Admeasurements; with an Appendix, being a Description of the 
direct and = Cross Roads communicating with the im- 
proved old Passage Ferry, across the River Severn, near Chep- 
stow; with a Map of the Banks ofthe Wye. ‘To which is added, 

a Tour through Wales, & 

Prin for €., J., Gs . * and F. ens Longman, Rees, 
a Brown, and Green; J. M. ardson ; Hatchard and 
Son; C. Chapple; Baldwin and Gules J. ker ; ey 4 
neti and Co.; W. Joy; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; J. 
are Simpkin and Marshall; J. Hearne; E. Mogg; and G, 

J. Robinson, a 











A new School Dictionary, &c. 
A new edition, a enlarged, with Plates, 
price 5s. 6d. bou hound endl lettered, 
HE NEW PANTHEON, or, an Intro. 
duction to = Matolegs of the Ancients. Compiled 
for the Use of Young Person 
y W- JILLARD HORT. 

An English School Dictionary of Select 
Words, with their Meanings affixed, intended to be committed 
to Memory, as well as for Reference in Reading and Writing. 
By - Hort. In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. hal. f-bound. 

An Introduction to the Study of Chronology 
and Ancient History. By W. J. Hort. 18me, 9d edition, 4s. 

An Introduction to Modern History, from 
the Birth of Christ to the Present Time, in — of an 
Introduction to Chronology and Ancient Histo By W. J. 
Hort. In 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 64. bound. 

Conversations on Mythol 9 ens 5s. bd. 


A Short English Spatins: k, for the Use 
of Children in general. B Bearcroft, late Master of the 
Academy, Kirby Moorside. Price 1s. bound. 

Practical Orthography ; or, the Art of teach. 
nas spew. B Writing: containing an improved Method of Dic- 

Bearcroft. 2d edition, in 12mo. 8s. 6d. in red. 
he Poetical Monitor; consisting of Pieces, 
amet and original, for the Improvement of the Yoong. Intended 
succeed Dr. Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs. 10th edition, 
a. bound. ‘ 

A Sequel to the same, consisting of Pieces, 
select and original, a to meg, ge the Minds and Manners 
of Young Persons. 3d edition, 3s. 

Archbishop Secker’s Lectures on the Cate- 
chism, arranged in Questions and Answers, for the Use of Schools 
and Families. In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





n 8vo. price 12s. cloth board: 
ATILDA; a Tale of the Crusades. A 
Poem, in Six Books. 
By HENRY INGRAM. 
Published by Lengua, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





6d. bound, a new edition, corrected, 


(THE SCHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSIST- 
ANT; wherein the Words are on an improved 
Plan; calculated to familiarise the Art of Spelling and Pronun- 
ciation, toremove Difficulties, and to facilitate general Improve- 
ment: for the <- of Schools and Private Tuition. . 
y THOMAS CARPENTER, 
Neste of the Academy, Ilford, Essex. 


By the same Author, 

An English Vocabulary ; in which the Words 
are arranged weenie gg designed as a Sequel to the 
eter ty Spelling Assistant. In 12mo. new edition, corrected, 
2s. boun 

The New Orthographical Assistant; or, 
English Exercise Book. Written on an improved Plan ; for the 
more speedy Instruction of Young Persons in the Art of Spelling 
and Pronunciation. 3d edition, ware 2s. bound. 

ee for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green;! 
and Whittaker, "Treacher, and Co. London. 
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THE LITHRARY. GAZETTE, &c. 








=————— 
9d edition, embeltiobed ‘with a ith lew a and Map of patos, and 
a Plan of the City and Fortifications, price 25s 


ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in 
nape moet co Seve Se Ss 


Captivit; with Observations on the 


the different People of Barba’ 
Climate, Population, Trade, and Pr Kattens of the Country, the 
State of Agriculture, of the Arts, Military and Naval Power, 
Christian Slavery, Financial and Piratical Systems, Anecdotes of 
the Dey and his Minis: athe &e. 


With Notes, by E by. Panay. BLAQUIERE, Esq. 

« This volume will be found to be an object of particular curi- 
osity, from the minute and lively manner in which it lays open 
the interior of the court of the Dey of Algiers. It contains the 
only complete and authentic account, by an eye-witness, which 
has hitherto appeared of the manners and conduct of this despot 

and his ministers, and details such scenes saz events as will 
scarcely seem credible in the eye of an European 
In a few days, in 2 vols. with considerable Additions, 


2. Life and Correspondence of John Locke, 


Lord Kin; vo. edition. 
y 3. Life’ of Lord ‘Burghley, Lord High Trea- 


surer of England Curing the Reign of apes Elizabeth, with Ex- 
tracts nag his Private P By the 
Rev. Dr. Nares. Vol. Ul. 

4. Conversations of James Northcote, Esq. 
R.A. with W. Hazlitt, Esq. In 1 vol. small 8vo. with a tine Por- 
trait of Mr. Northcote. 

5. Musical Memoirs, by W. T. Parke, Forty 
Years Principal Oboist at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 
2 vols. 

6. Captain Frankland’s Travels to Constan- 
tinople. 2d edition, 2 vols. Svo. with Thirty-Eight Engravings, 
price 24s. 

7.. An Octavo Edition of Mr. Buckingham’s 
Travels in Assyria, — and Persia. 2 vols. with numerous 
Engravings, price 3ls. 

. Letters from the East, written during a 
recest Tour through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, the Holy Land, 
Syria, and Greece. By John Carne, Esq. 3d edition, in 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 18s, 

9. An Octavo Edition of Mr. Crawfurd’s 
Narrative of a Residence at Siam. 2 vols with Plates, 31s. 6d. 

10. Conversations of Lord Byron with Tho- 
mas Medwin, Esq. Noted daring a Residence at Pisa. A new 
edition, in 2 wols. small 8vo. price only 4s. 6d. each volume. 

11. Sir Jonah Barrington’ 's Historic Memoirs 
of Ireland, with Secret Anecdotes of the Union. Illustrated by 
Delineations of the principal Characters connected with those 
Transactions, curious Letters and Papers in Fac-simile, and 


above 40 original Portraits, engraved by the elder Heath. 
Tb work, the publicati of which was commana 








Handsomely printed in 8 ele 8vo. with a Portrait, price 18s. 
EORGE Iv. "Memoire of his Life and 


Reign, i d with Personal Anecdotes ; 
to which is prefiged an Historical Account of the House of Bruns- 
wick, from the earl: 'eriod. 

ath E. LLOYD, Esq. 
Published by Teonttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 
30, Soho Square. 








Colonel Welsh’s Military Reminiscences. 
In 2 vols. 8va. meet te by nearly er bs undred Plates, 
4. 168. bound in 
ILITARY RE MINISCENCES; 
extracted from a Journal of nearly Forty Years’ Active 
Service in ‘the Eest Indies. 
By Colonel JAMES WELSH, of the Madras Establishment. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
vol. post 8vo. price 10s. cloth boards, 
PoE “CABIN ET ALBUM; a Collection 
of nal and selected Literature. 
This Volume will be found to contain a fund of entertainment 
adapted to all tastes and all seasons; equally suitable for the 
shady retirement of the arbour, or the cheerful and social fire- 


8 . 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s pain, wee 





AVERLEY NOVELS. | New Edition. 
Vol. XV. of this edition, containing a Legend of 
Montrose, with an Introduction by the Author, and illustrated 
HA = Lauder and W. Boxall, was published on Saturday, the 
ist July. 
All the early Volumes are again reprinted, 
and are to be had of all Booksellers. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; ; ane Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. London 
Of whom may be had, 
The Poe jcal Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. in 11 vols. rice 6l. boards; and 11 vols. 18mo., 3/. 3s. 
boards, with Smitrke’ s Plates, yen New Introductions. 


The Eleventh Volto separately, in 8vo. 


price 184. and 18moe. 9s. to com: aq former editions. 


Mr. Skene’s Sketches of the Localities of 
the Wasate Novels. ae I. to XV. eee ee ls. and 1s. 6d. each. 
lacgowan's Improved School Bi 
Published by Sheleoes — nee —_— an ‘Oliver and Boyd, 


IRST LESSONS j tn ‘LATIN READING 
and GRAMMAR, selected from the Classics; with a 
Dicti innexed to each Part. Price of Part I. 2s. bound, 





some years since, but y is 
nearly cémpleted, in 2 vols. . 4 or in Ten Numbers, at 10s. 6d. 
each; and the Subscribers are requested to send their orders for 
the — of their Copies to their respective Booksellers. 
12. Personal Sketches of his own Times, by 
Sir Jonah Barringtoa, 4 edition, » in 2 vols. Bvo. 
price 24s. 
13, Memoirs ‘of Lady Fenshawe, written by 


If. 2a edition i vol. it Svo. with e Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
Hone Colburn ud Wichard ntley, 8, New Burlington Street. 
Keith’é Mathemationt ail Geographical Works, Se. &e. 

HE ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOME- 
TRY ; containing the First Six Books of Euclid, from 
he Text of Dr. Si 3 with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
o which are added, VII. including several important Pro- 
positions which até not fh Euclid; and Book VIII. consisting of 
Practical Geometry ; X. of Planes and their Inter- 
ons ; Book x. the Geometry of Solids. 3d edition, 

~ 10s. 6d. boards. 
An Tntrodudgion. to the Theory and Practice 
of Plane and Sphi Ptigonometry, and the Stereographic 
pi ne of ine 3 including the Theory of Navigation ; 


mnpronending, Rules, Formule, &c. with their prac- 
tical [applications to ¢Stensurstion of Heights and Distances, 
c. &c. Bvo. 14s. boards, 5th 


A System of ¢ Geography, on an entirely new 
Plan, in whlch th the Iterations in sue een of the Con- 
tinent are carefully attended to. 12mo 
A New Treatiae on the Use ‘of the Globes ; 

or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens; compre- 
hending an Account of the Figure, Magnitude, and Motion of 
th 3 the a Be panes Changes of its Surface, caused by 
bag Earthquakes, » New edition, 12mo. with Plates, 
Se 





Brercise ba for the se of Public Schools and Private Teach- 
+, By William Taylor. \ New edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
‘A Key to to 


e Same. By W. H. White. 
4s. bound. 


An Introduction to Practical Arithmetic, 
in Two Parts, with various Notes and occasional Directions, for 
the Use of Learners. By Thomas Molineux. 13th edition, 12mo. 
Part I. 2s. 6d. bound. Part II. 4th edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Price J2¢. in cloth boards, 


OSWELL’S* LIFE of JOHNSON; with 
the Notes and Biographical Illustrations of MAL ONE. 
Complete in one small octavo volume. 
This typographical gem will be faund more especially adapted 
for the boudoir or drawing-room table than any other.volume of 
a similar class hitherto published. 


Also, in 2 





A ols. price 8s. in cloth boards, 
Addison's | from the Spectator. Now 


first printed in a separate and popular form ; bei: . 
mencement a Set o ~ Library of the Belles Lettr roe me = 


» y 


hey edition, 2s. cana 


boards. 
- The Arithmetitian’s Guide; or, a Complete: 





3d edition ; of Part I1. 3s. bound, 2d edition. 
Mr. Thonson, Rector of Kilmarnock Academy, is “ fully con- 
vinced of thér superior utility.” 
Mr. Thomon, of Ayr Academy, is convinced of their prac- 
tical utility.’ 
The Rev. 4. ve agen of Maybole Grammar School, con- 
siders then “xlecitledly superior to any other book of the kind. ° 
2A Practical English Grammar, with im- 
De and copious Exercises. 


Mr. Sefton, of Liverpool, says, “* Since I adopted thy English 
e of my scholars has been fully t twice 
as great a as it was when I used Lt ‘Mursay's Grammar.” 

Mr. Garvin, Atholl Hopse, Douglas, *« thinks the risirig genera- 
tion will be more indebted to the authors of these books than to 
any others who have ever written on the same subject.” 

The Literary Gazette recommends these, and some of the minor 
works, for their “ practical utility,” and because ‘‘ they teach 
children to think, instead of condemning them to learn things by 


me 
First Lesgons in Arithmetic, on the Plan 
of ode Progressive Instruction, Recommended by the Con- 
ne Surveyor of Customs of Hall, lately of Liverpool. .1s. 6d. 


4. “Nature’s First French Lessons, 1s. Na- | eri 
ture’s First English Lessons, in Two Parts, 6d. each. 
In the press, 
First Lessons for Infants, beginning. with 
teresting Sentences of Words of Two —— to be used before 
9 Alphabet. With Ten Engravings, price 8d. 











ue wy 1st, 1830. 
New Works just centr 
RINCIPLES of OLO GY. 
By a ate LELIs Fi. 
2 vols. 8v0. Vol. I. wi oodcuts, Plans, &c. 154. 

2. The Life of Bishop Heber. By his Wi- 
dow. 2 vals. 4to. 3/. 18s, 6d. 

‘3. Conversations with Lord Byron on Reli- 

By the late James Kennedy, M.D. of H. B. M. Medical 
ie. Bvo. 124. 

4. The Camp of Wallenstein, from the Ger- | 2°" 
man; and original Poems. By Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 
Foolicap Bvo. 5s. 6d. : 

5. The Law of Population. By Michael 
Thomas Sadler, M.P. 2 vols. Bvo. 306. P 

6. Ireland and its Economy ; being the Re- 
sult of ee ge = in a Tour through the Country in the 
ase of 1829. By J. E. Bicheno, Esq. F.R.S. Post 8vo. 
8s. 

7. Levi and Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale of the Polish Jews. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

8. Introductions to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, for the Use of Young Persons at School or College. 


Post 8vo. 6s. Gd. 
Family Libra’ 


No. XIV. of the Famil ‘Libra being th 
seus dblapenssuntuhe Brit Pisiciana : rys Deng 4 





Cheap, elegant, and correct edition of the A Drama. 
In Twonty-coven Volumes, price 61. Frag, stony 


COO Mixon theatnes, S BRITISH and 
MINOR THEATRES, all the best 
dies, Comedies, rlettas, and Inter. 
ludes, with aphical and Critical, by D. G ‘m- 
bellished with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings of P. 
and interesting Scenes, and forming the most complete Collection 
of Plays ever publish 
Printed for John Cumberland, Camden New Town; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 





New Theory of Astronomy, 
In 8vo. price 16s. 
Rupee of the PRIMARY FORCES 
of GRAVITY, MAGNETISM, and ELECTRICITY, 
in their Agency on the Heavenly Bodies. 
By P. MURPHY, E 
«« There is not @ son or a meee of Adam but has some con. 
cern in astronomy.”—Dr. Watts 
Printed for W. ttaker, Treacher, and (o. Ave Maria Lane, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Next week will be published, 


[THE EDINBURGH REVIEW; or, 
Critical Journal. No. 102. 
Printed for seaee— ¢ Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 
id Adam Black, Edinburgh. 





In a few days, 2 vols. 8va. 


R AN C E in 1829-30. 
By LADY MORGAN. 
« France is poqneintas v' ya — es and well knows how to 
defend them.”—General La 
Saunders seat on Conduit Street. 


ers’s Italy. 


On the 15th Be fa st will be published, price 11. 1s. boards; 
fa before th he Letters, price al. 28. boards, 


TALY; a Poem. Interspersed with Nar. 
ratives ‘in Prose. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 

A new edition, carefully money and Sinsteaved by Fifty-six 
Vignettes, gt four being fro’ Messrs. Stothard 
and Turne: ii Lek in the best iainee by D.Allen, W. 
Finden, B. "tioodalt Le ents J. Pye, J. H. Robinson, W. R. 
Smith, ‘and R. WwW: 

Printed for T. Saas. a Jennings and Chaplin, 
@2, Cheapside; and BE. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 

A few Copies of the Vignettes are taken off for Amateurs, ang. 
also for Illustrators of the various Publications on Italy, which 
snag be had on application to Jennings and Chaplin, 63, Cheap- 
side. 

eh elivered in a portfolio, price. 
Hees perm the Letters, ditto. 
la Proofs, before the Letters, ditto... 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, price 12s. 
Poems; inching the Pleasures of Memory, 
Human Life; sit -_ Iitustrated by Fifty Wood Engravings, from 
the Designs off. Stotlard, R.A. 


£212 6 





Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus. 
In Angust will be published, in 8va. 


CATALOGUE of all the PLANTS 
Indigenous, Cultivated in, or intso@uced to Britain. 
Part 1.—The Linnean Arrangement, in which nearly 30,000 
Species are with the Sy tic Name and Autho- 
rity, Accentuation, Derivation of Generic Names, Literal English 
and’ Specific’: Names; Synonythes, Systematic and English, of 
Genera and a Pa ae Habitation in ‘the Garden, In- 
digenous Habitati , Height, Time of Flow- 
ng, Colour of a Flower, Mode of f Propagation, Soil, Native 
po hy Year o! o Figures: pre- 
ceded by an Tatrodaction to the ao romeo dng 
Part I1.—The Jussieuean Arrangement of nearly 4000 Genera, 
with an Introduction to’ the Natural System, and a General De- 
scription and History of each Order. 


Edited by J. - LOUDON, F.L. H 











H.G. and Z.8. 
The title- s Catélogue indicates how much ft is in 
advance eo all tnt ba ion been’hitherto published. The Linnean 
its Su “are entitely the work of Mr. 
—, the Na t ig founded on that of 


ry ag of this Chis Caran: 1'Dr. Gre 


Profound and Dr. Grerifle, the 
who afe Sequelitad wits with bo ‘present state of botany, 
gentle- 


with the botanists of this country, will allow that — 

men better adapted for in 

like that now submitted to the public are not to be found. 

po Whew cc ae of the specific names, the derivations of the 

of a and, above all, the 

feneral descriptions of the natura! orders, will, the editer confi- 
ently expects, be found not only of great value in determining 

the names of plants, and in receuailan them at sight, both indi- 

vidually and in masses, but in assisting the botanical student and 

practical gardener to “fare some knowledge of their structure, 

physiology, logies, affini uses, and culture. 

Printed for Deda” Rees Orne, Brown, and Green. 




















Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZE E OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, — and 7, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
per sold also io hee 98, ent Rachange; B- 

hy “aa » ee Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Bainburgh: Smith and Png D. Robertson, and Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow; and J, Cumming, Dublin. — Agent Jor 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
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